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Hitler Defies France 


By H. R. KnicKERBOCKER 


‘i foreign correspondent on leave is repeatedly asked 


for an estimate of the European situation: this time, my 

friends and acquaintances in America have been interested 
most in the probability of another European war. The more 
conservative ask, “Is war coming?” The others put it: “When is 
the war coming?” I myself belong to the less conservative, or 
more pessimistic school. The question I have had to put to myself 
continually as a reporter of international affairs is, “When is the 
war coming?” But I am not so pessimistic as a good many observers 
of international affairs, who assert dogmatically that the war is 
bound to come next year. 

This I do not believe. But before I explain why I do not think 
war in Europe will come next year, I should like to explain why 
I am forced to believe that war is inevitable. Everything I have 
to say, of course, requires a great many more qualifications than 
can be introduced into a few pages; and it is all mere opinion. I 
intend soon to travel through Europe to investigate precisely 
this question, and I may be of quite a different opinion after the 
journey. But this is the impression I have gained from ten years 
of observation abroad. 

The fact that Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany in the 
early part of this year has removed, in my opinion, the possibility 
that peace may be permanently preserved in Europe. For how- 
ever long it may take Germany to rearm, the fact is that in the 
last nine months the spirit of Germany has been revolutionized. 
In spirit Germany is already rearmed. Of course this does not 
mean that the German spirit was changed overnight, or in nine 
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months. It was changing beneath the surface of the Republic 
for years before the shift of opinion became evident in the elec- 
tions which gave Hitler and his allies a majority. These elections 
were unique. It was the first time in history that a democracy 
has consciously and voluntarily voted to commit suicide. But since 
a majority of the German people deliberately rejected democracy, 
there is no use in democrats abroad weeping over it. One thing 
is certain, and this must be kept in mind in any discussion of 
the new Germany and of its effect on world peace: Hitler is in to 
stay. He is in to stay for his lifetime, or until war comes. It 
happens that Hitler’s opponents at home did him the immense 
service of underestimating him. This made it much easier for him 
to crush them. Today I am astonished to find that persons out- 
side Germany who do not approve of Hitler and Hitlerism are 
making the same mistake, and are underestimating him. The mere 
fact that the question is often asked: “Can Hitler keep power?” 
is proof of this underestimation of his power. I can assure you 
that nobody in Germany is asking that question any more. It has 
ceased to be a topic for discussion. 

The reason is that the political system of Hitlerism is built on 
the lines of that marvelously effective system invented by Nikolai 
Lenin, taken over by Benito Mussolini, and in some respects per- 
fected by Hitler. We have no generic name for this system. In 
Russia it is called Bolshevism; in Italy Fascism, in Germany Hit- 
lerism. But its elements are identical. They are elements of what 
they call in Germany Machtpolitik—power politics. Of course 
all politics is the art of getting and maintaining power. But in 
our benign American democracy we are inclined to forget that 
power means ultimately physical power, control of the guns. 

It would take too long to go into the history of how Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Lenin got power; the problem of how Hitler 
maintains power is the one that is interesting at the moment. He 
maintains it in a way identical with that of Mussolini and of 
Lenin’s successor, Stalin. First you must have a leader with a per- 
sonality that wins him the devoted fidelity of a comparatively 
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small, but extremely determined group of men. These men must 
be willing to give their lives for their leader and for his prin- 
ciples. Around these men is built up a party—which is not a party 
in our American understanding of the term, but is more like 
an army, disciplined like an army and resembling a real army also 
in the fact that a part of it is militarized as a praetorian guard and 
as shock troops to conquer their political opponents by physical 
force. This party is called the GPU, the secret political police, 
in Russia; it is called the Fascist militia in Italy; it is called the 
S.A., the Storm Troops, and the S.S., the Defense Corps, in 
Germany. Its functions are the same in all three countries. Dur- 
ing the revolution its function is physically to extirpate the most 
dangerous political opponents, and afterwards to terrorize the 
others until they are thoroughly demoralized and give up politics 
for life, or flee the country, or commit suicide, either by their 
own hands or in the manner of the Socialist in K6nigsberg who 
was reported in the Nazi newspapers as having shot himself to 
death, and the only queer thing about it was that he was found 
with thirty-five bullet holes in him. 

There are many other reasons why I risk being quite positive 
in the statement that Hitler is in to stay for the duration of his 
life or until war comes. Just now I shall leave it with the observa- 
tion that there is nobody to take his place. 

The youth are for him without exception, and this bears 
directly on the question we are asking ourselves: “Is war com- 
ing?” The youth are for Hitler because the German youth for 
the last ten years or so have studied and trained and worked to 
prepare themselves for the life of good bourgeois citizens. That 
is what they wanted, during the Republic—to work, earn money, 
make a career, rear a family, and be comfortable. But the world 
depression has made that ambition, if not impossible, at any rate 
extremely hard to fulfill, all over the world. The typical young 
German left the University and went on the dole. He saw not 
the faintest chance of ever getting a job. We have enough un- 
employment in the United States to make it easy for us to un- 
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derstand his situation. But whereas we realize that we are victims 
of obscure economic laws that deal the same justice and injustice 
to the peoples of the whole world, the German youth were con- 
vinced that they were suffering uniquely. They were and are 
convinced that their sufferings come from but one source, the 
War. Now it is very important to realize that one of the reasons 
why Hitler came to power was that he told the German people 
what they wanted to hear. What they wanted most to hear was 
that Germany was not defeated. Germany, Hitler told them, was 
cheated out of the fruits of victory. The German army was never 
defeated in the field. Germany was betrayed by the Social Demo- 
crats at home, and by Woodrow Wilson abroad. It makes little 
difference that these statements are not true. It makes little dif- 
ference that the German army was in fact defeated in the field, 
and that the revolution at home followed rather than preceded 
that defeat. The important thing is that the Germans now believe 
what they always wanted to believe, and what Hitler told them. 
What, in the minds of the Germans, are the natural corollaries 
of that belief? First, the Germans believe that the French, the 
oppressors of Germany, did not even by the law of woe to the 
vanquished deserve to be the victor. France did not win the 
war; therefore her yoke upon Germany, the treaty of Versailles, 
is doubly harsh, and is doubly resented. The second consequence 
is that Germany, believing she was undefeated in the last war, 
and was only cheated out of the victory by traitors at home and 
swindlers abroad, believes she can win the next war, even against 
the whole world, if she has men of honor and of acumen to run 
her government and her armies. The National Socialists are not 
backward in declaring themselves men of honor and of acumen. 
The third consequence of these reflections in the German mind 
is that the youth of Germany have turned from the low and 
futile ambition to make a living and be comfortable, and have 
instead embraced the ambition to be heroes. To put it simply, 
they feel it is better to die on the battlefield for honor and for 
Fatherland, than to die slowly of hunger on the dole. This is 
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the most important psychological factor in attempting to find the 
answer to our question: “Is war coming?” The youth of Germany 
are heroes. If they are not all heroes, they all want to be heroes. 
. . . [he Japanese have invented a new sort of torpedo to be 
guided by a man. The man enters a torpedo that is loaded with 
a ton of high explosive, and submerged, guides the weapon with 
a periscope through the water to the enemy battleship. It is the 
only branch of the service in which death is absolutely certain, 
but when the Japanese navy recently called for two hundred 
volunteers to learn this gentle branch of marine warfare, five 
thousand responded. . . . Hitler, in my opinion, would get an 
equal number of young Germans today to volunteer for such 
service. ... Unpleasant enemies. . . 

And that is the way the French feel about it. The French are 
fully aware that Hitler is converting Germany into a nation in 
arms. They know what the consequences are bound to be when 
a nation’s youth are fired with contempt for comfort and for 
commercial pursuits, and are inflamed with desire for glory, the 
honor of arms, and revenge against a cruel, unjust, and unde- 
serving enemy. They know that sooner or later a rearmed Ger- 
many will use those arms. In other words, the French are con- 
vinced that the war in all probability #s coming. 

Why, then, does not France take the war now, when she can 
get it cheap? France could overrun Germany today and occupy 
Berlin within six weeks. Next year it would be more difficult. 
Two years from now it would mean hard fighting. Three years 
from now the issue would be in doubt. Four or five years from 
now, most observers think, it will no longer be a question, “When 
will France strike?” but “When will Germany strike?” 

There are many reasons, however, why France is not striking 
now, and in my opinion will not strike next year, and perhaps 
may wait until her inning is over. One of the reasons is England. 

In England the mass of the people are bitterly anti-German. 
They were revolted by the atrocities of the Storm Troops; they 
felt more deeply than the French what the destruction of democ- 
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racy meant in Germany, in part because of the superiority of 
British newspaper reporting from Germany. It is my impression 
that the British people would support a preventive war against 
Germany today. But the British Government, not as individuals, 
but as a Government, feels differently. For centuries Britain has 
remained Britain because no continental power ever became strong 
enough to dominate the whole of Europe—the balance-of-power 
theory. Britain wants always to have at least two powers on the 
continent so nearly equal that they will be inclined not to go to 
war, or if they go to war, will wear each other out and leave 
Britain always stronger than either one. So it is my impression 
that the British Government is at present unwilling to support 
France in a preventive war against Germany. But more important 
than that, the British Government is unwilling to permit France 
to make a preventive war against Germany. The British Govern- 
ment wants to wait until Germany gets a little stronger. As long 
as the Germans do not build a navy, Great Britain, despite her 
objection to any atrocities not committed by Britons, is more in- 
terested in the French air fleet than she is in the German army. 

What makes this British attitude so important is the treaty of 
Locarno, by which Britain guarantees the Franco-German border, 
and promises to come to the help of either country if it is invaded 
by the other. Therefore France cannot march today without 
British permission. 

Added to this obstacle in the path of the French army is the 
curious fact that in France, the situation is exactly the reverse of 
that in Britain. The French Government and the General Staff 
would like to march tomorrow, but the people would not. The 
last war is too near to the French; they say to themselves that the 
next war may be probable but it is not inevitable. The future war 
would cost terrifically in lives and money. But the future war is 
not a certainty. A present war would cost less in lives and money 
but would cost a great deal anyway. So the thrifty French people 
feel they had rather run the risk of probable, but not certain large 
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sacrifices in the future, than accept smaller, but nevertheless pain- 
ful and certain sacrifices in the present. 

To change the attitude of the French people, and to change 
the attitude of the British Government, it would be necessary for 
Germany to commit some very positive provocation against 
France. This brings us back to the question of when the war is 
coming. I do not believe that Hitler will give France provocation 
until he is prepared. He is the first Chancellor Gergany has had 
since the war who, by reason of the unparalleled power and pres- 
tige he enjoys at home, is able to make the concessions necessary to 
postpone the war until he is ready for it. 

If France had a Talleyrand she might provoke Germany today, 
march tomorrow, and get the war cheap. But France has no 
Talleyrand, and the war, when it comes, will be one that will not 
even be fun for a newspaper man to cover. 





The New Nationalism 


Social and Economic Planning under the Constitution 


By Paut M. Heserr 


students of economics, sociology, and government are 

convinced more than ever before that regardless of how 
we get out of the present emergency, social and economic plan- 
ning must be adopted as a permanent policy to prevent a recur- 
rence of the same conditions which we are now passing through. 
The unmistakable trend of the times is toward the abandonment 
of our traditional policy of individualism and Jaisser-faire. Yet 
the present national policies for domestic recovery can be classed 
only as temporary measures designed to meet a national emer- 
gency, relying upon American patriotism in the face of emergency 
to prevent any contest of the legality of the plan which might 
tend to jeopardize its effectiveness. As emergency measures, the 
various Acts of Congress designed to promote recovery will 
probably be sustained in the event of attack. But the features of 
social and economic planning embodied in this legislation and 


\ FTER more than three years of economic depression, 


similar proposals for the state legislatures make pertinent at this 
time an inquiry into the question of how far social and economic 
planning as a permanent policy is permissible under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

We are blessed with an overabundance of almost every con- 
ceivable commodity; therefore, the current diagnosis of our 
economic illness attributes it to overproduction. If overproduction 
is the contributing cause of our troubles, some compulsory method 
must be adopted to curb production; if curbed production results 
in ruinous competition and price wars, some compulsory method 
of regulating competition will be necessary; if speculation, infla- 
tion, or decreased production brings about phenomenal rises in 
price, legislative price-fixing may have to be resorted to. There 
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are those who believe that if our employment problem is to be 
permanently solved, the solution lies in compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance, and that if labor is to get a square deal out of the 
new deal, compulsory minimum-wage legislation and legislation 
regulating the hours of labor must be adopted as permanent 
policies. 

Under the circumstances, the student of public affairs can 
hardly fail to sense the fact that we are standing on the threshold 
of a new era of governmental control of business. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, philosopher, champion of labor, and student of eco- 
nomics and the science of government, in one of his recent dissent- 
ing opinions has tersely summed up the public reaction to the 
problems with which we are confronted: 


Economists are searching for the causes of this disorder and are reéx- 
amining the bases of our industrial structure. Business men are seeking 
possible remedies. . . . All agree that irregularity in employment—the 
greatest of our evils—cannot be overcome unless production and consump- 
tion are more nearly balanced. Many insist there must be some form of 
economic control. There are plans for proration. There are many proposals 
for stabilization. And some thoughtful men of wide business experience 
insist that all projects for stabilization and proration must prove futile 
unless, in some way, the equivalent of the certificate of public convenience 
and necessity is made a prerequisite to embarking new capital in an industry 
in which the capacity already exceeds the production schedules. 


This is the problem as visualized by one of our ablest jurists. 
The problems confronting us will inevitably lead toward a greater 
governmental control of business. In fact, in the recent reports 
of the President’s Research Committee to study social trends in 
the United States, it is stated that one of the principal trends is 
the greater and greater public control of economic enterprise. 
The same Committee further states that it sees no reason to doubt 
that the trend will continue. 

It is not my purpose here to propose any plan of economic 
rehabilitation. I freely admit my incapacity for such a task. I 
shall therefore assume that the economists will find the correct 
solution, and that legislation of a permanent character will be 
adopted containing all or some of the proposals we have been 
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hearing so much about. The questions then immediately arise: 
How much about-facing will the Supreme Court have to do in 
order to sustain such legislation? Is compulsory legislation curb- 
ing production, or fixing prices, or regulating the hours of labor 
constitutional? Will compulsory minimum-wage legislation be 
sustained? Will the Constitution of the United States permit the 
government to require a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity when a person wants to engage in a particular business? 
To state the question more generally: Is social and economic 
planning permissible under the Constitution? 

In any other country than our own, economic and social plan- 
ning presents only the question of policy to be decided upon by 
the legislators. But the unique contribution of the United States 
to the science of government, the theory of judicial supremacy, 
requires any legislation of economic importance to run a gauntlet 
composed of nine old gentlemen on the Supreme Bench who sit 
in judgment on the destinies of the nation with unlimited power 
to say “Thumbs up” or “Thumbs down.” “Thumbs down” is 
often found, lurking unseen, in the provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment that “No State shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law.” If the legisla- 
tor happens to be the Congress, a similar prohibition may be 
found in the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

The starting point in the growth of the constitutional dogma 
concerning governmental control of business is the celebrated 
case of Munn v. Illinois, one of the so-called Granger Cases. 
Every student of government is familiar with the history of the 
Granger Movement. As trades gave way to businesses, and pro- 
duction for the market began to be the rule, prices came to be a 
matter of great concern in a rising industrial society. Dissatisfac- 
tion with prices established in the market was inevitable; sooner 
or later the persons who thought they were paying too much or 
getting too little would be sure to appeal to the state. The de- 
mand to curb large corporations, particularly those which inter- 
vened between producers and consumers, came to a head in the 
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Granger Movement. In the grain belt, state after state attempted 
to bring large-scale business under governmental control. The 
state of Illinois fell into line; the legislature, prompted by the 
farmers and other good people of the state, decided to regulate 
the charges of grain elevators. Members of the trade objected, 
insisted that the legislation was invalid, and took the issue to 
the courts. 

Munn and Scott were unsuccessful in their attack on the statute 
in the state courts and appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court, where they presented a novel and ingenious argument. 
They invoked the protection of the due-process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, making the argument that the Four- 
teenth Amendment should be interpreted in the light of the com- 
mon law. Counsel for Munn and Scott represented that Sir 
Matthew Hale was a great authority on the common law and 
resurrected an ancient treatise on the ports of the sea which he 
wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century. In a distinction 
between public and private wharves, Hale had insisted that a 
man who for his own private advantage sets up a wharf “may 
take what rates he and his customers agree,” but that at a wharf 
to which all persons must come to unload their goods “there 
cannot be arbitrary or excessive duties.” The reason, according 
to Hale, was that “now the wharf and the crane and other 
conveniences are affected with a public interest, and they cease 
to be juris privati only.” The argument made on behalf of 
Munn and Scott was that grain elevators could not be said to be 
“affected with a public interest”; and that therefore, according 
to Hale, Munn and Scott might charge what they pleased for 
grain-elevator service, the legislature of the state of Illinois to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Chief Justice Waite, as the organ of the court, was evi- 
dently captivated by the neatness of the phrase “affected with a 
public interest.” Accordingly, he accepted the statement of Hale 
as a correct exposition of the law. He announced the doctrine 
that prices might be regulated when the business was affected 
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with a public interest. Then after accepting the rule of law from 
counsel for Munn and Scott, he promptly proceeded to affect 
grain elevators with a public interest, and gave the decision to the 
state of I]linois. 

It is almost certain that if counsel for Munn and Scott had 
not cited this ancient essay on the ports of the sea, the phrase 
“affected with a public interest” would not have come to be a 
concept of American constitutional law. The validity of the 
legislation would have been placed on the proper ground of an 
exercise of the police power. But the phrase was accepted by the 
court, and has come to be the established test by means of which 
the courts gauge the power of the legislature to control business, 
and in particular to fix prices. 

When the legislature of New York sought to prevent excessive 
charges by brokers of theater tickets, a statute was passed which 
forbade the resale of theater tickets at a price in excess of fifty 
cents more than the box-office price. The Supreme Court, falling 
back on Hale’s phrase, found that the business of selling theater 
tickets was not “affected with a public interest,” and hence the 
statute was held to violate the Fourteenth Amendment. When 
the legislature of New Jersey sought to regulate trafficking in 
jobs by employment agencies, it prescribed that the fees to be 
charged by employment agencies should be under the supervision 
of the Commissioner of Labor. The Supreme Court was unable 
to affect employment or employment agencies with a public in- 
terest and denied the validity of the legislation. When the state 
of Tennessee tried by legislation to procure cheaper motor fuel 
by conferring on the Commissioner of Finance and Taxation the 
power to regulate the price of gasoline sold within the state, 
the Supreme Court refused to affect the business of selling gaso- 
line with a public interest. Price regulation of gasoline was 
therefore held invalid. 

There is no definite test to determine when a business is af- 
fected with a public interest so as to justify more intimate public 
regulation of that business. The types of business subject to 
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public regulation are to be determined by the process of exclusion 
and inclusion and by the gradual establishment of a line of 
distinction. 

According to Chief Justice Taft: 


It has never been supposed since the adoption of the Constitution that 
the business of the butcher, or the baker, the tailor, the wood-chopper, the 
mining operator, or the miner was clothed with such a public interest that 
the price of his product or his wages could be fixed by state regulation. 

But in the field of public utilities, governmental regulation 
of business has been sanctioned to the fullest extent. Railroads, 
busses, telephones, telegraphs, water companies, and gas and 
electric companies may be regulated even to the extent of con- 
trolling prices, subject only to the limitation that the legislation 
be reasonable. 

Is there any factual test which can be applied to determine 
when a business is affected with a public interest? In Munn v. 
Illinois the Court placed emphasis on the fact that the grain 
elevators had a virtual monopoly. Subsequent decisions, how- 
ever, have established the doctrine that monopoly is not essential 
to the power of governmental regulation; and on the other 
hand, mere magnitude of the business alone will not justify 
regulation. 

Outside of the field of public utilities, the banking and insur- 
ance businesses have been held to be affected with a public interest. 
In the celebrated Oklahoma Bank Guaranty Case the Court sus- 
tained the validity of a statute of Oklahoma which forced banks 
in that state to contribute a percentage of their deposits to a state 
fund for the purpose of paying off depositors in closed banks. A 
comparatively insignificant taking of property was held permissi- 
ble if it would promote the public advantage. Banking therefore 
fits into the category in which the legislature is given the widest 
range for regulation. 

The business of insurance has béen found to be different from 
ordinary commercial transactions. Legislative regulation of the 
premiums to be charged, therefore, does not conflict with the 
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Fourteenth Amendment. Governmental power to regulate the 
insurance business has been carried one step further in a recent 
decision upholding the right of New Jersey to regulate the com- 
missions of insurance agents. This decision was widely heralded 
as reflecting the attitude of the so-called “liberal” majority of 
the Supreme Court. The two new appointees, Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice Roberts, joined with Justices Brandeis, 
Holmes, and Stone to render a five-to-four decision in favor of 
the state of New Jersey. The doctrine was enunciated that there 
is a presumption of constitutionality of legislation on economic 
matters, which presumption can be overcome only by a clear 
showing that the legislation is unreasonable. This doctrine has 
heretofore received much lip service, but very little application. 

One of the most obvious methods of curbing production in 
business is the enactment of legislation requiring a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity as a prerequisite to engaging in 
a particular enterprise. Such legislation has been sustained with 
respect to common carriers of persons and goods, grain elevators, 
stockyards, water companies, toll bridges, wharves, ferries, insur- 
ance companies, oil pipe lines, telephone companies, and tele- 
graph companies. Recently it has been sustained with respect to 
private motor carriers, and to cotton gins in Oklahoma. But when 
the legislature of Oklahoma decided that there were too many 
ice factories in the state and required any one desiring to enter 
the ice industry to procure a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, the Supreme Court promptly decided that ice, ice-mak- 
ing, and icemen are not affected with a public interest. It found 
that in the due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
there is ample protection of the “inalienable right to be an ice- 
man.” The statute was held unconstitutional. 

The Oklahoma Ice Case has attracted nationwide attention. 
The vigorous dissent of Justice Brandeis has been heralded 
throughout the country as indicating the view the Court should 
take on the question of economic planning. A parallel has even 
been drawn between this case and the Dred Scott Decision in its 
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potentiality for bringing about radical changes in our system of 
judicial supremacy. Clearly, governmental economic planning 
has an obstacle to hurdle in the Oklahoma Ice Case. 

But the legislature of Oklahoma is a hardy one. To use a 
phrase of our President, “It may not get a hit every time it comes 
up to bat,” but still its batting average is very high. Previous 
reference has been made to the Oklahoma bank-guaranty statute, 
which was upheld. Recently the constitutionality of the Okla- 
homa oil-production statute has been sustained. This statute, 
which prevents production of oil in excess of reasonable market 
demands, was sustained as against the objection that it was a 
restriction on liberty in industry, and price-fixing in its character. 
Economic planning for the oil industry therefore appears to have 
the sanction of the Supreme Court. 

How does labor fit into the picture of social and economic 
planning? We hear demands for the regulation of the hours of 
labor—for the thirty-hour week; demands for minimum-wage 
legislation; and demands for unemployment insurance. Will such 
legislation be upheld? 

If the employment is injurious to the health of the employee, 
then under the police power hours of labor may be regulated by 
the legislature. Thus a Utah statute restricting the hours of work 
in mines and smelters has been sustained on the ground that these 
particular employments, when pursued too long, are injurious to 
the health of the employees. But when New York tried to limit 
the hours of work in a bakery or confectionery establishment to 
not more than sixty hours a week or ten hours a day, the statute 
was held to be a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, an 
interference with the freedom of contract between employer and 
employee. 

Freedom of contract between employer and employee hasso far 
been jealousy guarded by the Supreme Court. When labor pro- 
cured the passage of a Kansas statute prohibiting the employer 
from exacting the “yellow-dog contract” as a condition of em- 
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ployment, it was held to be a violation of the freedom of contract 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Minimum-wage legislation and the conflicting concepts of 
police power and freedom of contract have been twice considered 
by the Supreme Court. In Adkins v. The Childrens Hospital, a 
congressional statute establishing a minimum wage for women in 
the District of Columbia was held unconstitutional. The Court 
announced that “freedom of contract is the general rule, restraint 
the exception.” In a previous decision, an evenly divided Court 
had upheld a similar wage law in the state of Oregon. The com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes as a wage-fixing device was the 
purpose of establishing the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 
but the Kansas statute was held to interfere with freedom of 
contract. 

It therefore appears that the proposed minimum-wage legisla- 
tion and the proposed legislation regulating the hours of labor 
will find the going very hard. But the constitutional obstacles 
may be hurdled by the use of the word “emergency,” which has 
become essential to the jurist’s art and may be utilized to uphold 
legislation which in normal times would be frowned upon. 

Prodigious briefs could be written both for and against com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance. Unemployment insurance was 
first adopted in Great Britain in 1912. In 1931 unemployment- 
insurance bills were introduced in seventeen states in this country. 
In Congress, Senator Wagner has proposed that the federal gov- 
ernment render financial assistance to those states setting up sys- 
tems of unemployment insurance. The proposal is that industry 
set up reserves for unemployment, just as it now does for depre- 
ciation costs, taxes, interest payments, and dividends. 

In 1932 such a statute became the law in Wisconsin. The Act 
provided for a period of one year and a half during which the 
employers might set up voluntary systems of unemployment 
compensation. If by June, 1933, the employers had not estab- 
lished some plan for unemployment insurance approved by the 
state industrial commission, the compulsory plan was to take 
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effect. The entire costs of the plan are placed on the employer 
alone. An unemployed eligible worker under the Wisconsin plan 
is to be paid compensation for total unemployment at a rate of 
fifty per cent of his average weekly wage; however, he shall not 
receive more than ten dollars nor less than five dollars a week. 

Within less than one month after Governor LaFollette signed 
the Wisconsin statute, an interstate commission representing the 
governors of Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut recommended the adoption of com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance. The main outlines of the 
proposal follow the provisions of the Wisconsin law. 

It is improbable that the issue of the constitutionality of this 
law will reach the Supreme Court before 1934 or 1935. In the 
interim, important changes may occur in the personnel of the 
Court, and with the new appointments there may develop im- 
portant revisions of its legal philosophy. Compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance falls into that twilight zone of due process in 
which the decisions, more than in any other field of the law, are 
influenced by the social and economic philosophies of the judges. 
There are various lines of attack upon the constitutionality of 
unemployment insurance. It may be argued that the statute inter- 
feres with the freedom of contract guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. It may be contended that a statute forcing the em- 
ployer to contribute to a fund an amount which may be as high 
as two per cent of the net profits deprives the employer of prop- 
erty without due process of law. It may be argued that many 
of the businesses subjected to this act are not affected with a 
public interest and hence are not subject to strict governmental 
regulation. Another ground of attack is that the provisions in 
the statute which forbid the employer to make deductions from 
the wages of the employee to finance the plan in effect determine 
the amount of the wages by legislation, and consequently the act 
may fall under the ban of judicial decisions against governmental 
wage-fixing. 

Will compulsory unemployment insurance be placed in the 
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same category with the rejected statute regulating the hours of 
labor of bakers and confectioners in New York? Will the fate of 
this legislation be the same as that of the minimum-wage legisla- 
tion condemned in Adkins v. The Childrens Hospital? Will the 
unemployment-insurance plan be interred in the same graveyard 
with the remains of the Court of Industrial Relations of Kansas? 
It is easy to visualize a conservative court utilizing the concept 
of freedom of contract as the rule, and restraint as the exception, 
to declare this legislation invalid. 

On the other hand, the analogy between the compulsory un- 
employment insurance and the workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion may result in its being upheld. The industrial compensation 
laws abolished the old common-law defenses of contributory 
negligence and assumption of risk and shifted the costs of in- 
juries to the shoulders of the employer. The cost of accidents 
was thus made a part of the overhead expense of industry. These 
statutes have been upheld. Under the Wisconsin unemployment- 
insurance plan, the cost of unemployment and its consequent toll 
in human misery are likewise made a part of the overhead ex- 
pense of industry, and the burden shifted to the employer. It is 
uncertain, however, whether or not the Supreme Court will decide 
that compulsory unemployment insurance is permissible under 
the Constitution. 

There is one other phase of this problem of economic planning 
which must be considered. Since March, 1933, all eyes have 
been focussed on Washington and the New Deal. It seems to be 
universally recognized that the leadership which is to solve our 
problems must emanate from the national legislator. We are 
doubtless standing on the verge of a new era of concentration of 
powers in the federal government. All students of political 
science are familiar with the doctrine that the federal government 
is one of delegated powers and may exercise only those powers 
which are conferred either expressly or by implication in the 
Constitution. The federal government therefore has no general 
police power unless the power can be inferred from some dele- 
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gated power. But despite the limitations on the power of the 
federal government, the history of this country demonstrates that 
there has been a gradual but steady increase in the functions which 
the central authorities are taking over. Furthermore, the demand 
for states’ rights is becoming less insistent. Under the power 
given to Congress to regulate commerce among the several states, 
that body has frequently enacted prohibitory legislation purport- 
ing to regulate interstate commerce. In general this legislation 
has been sustained. Thus it has been held that the avenues of 
interstate commerce could be closed to lottery tickets, to impure 
and adulterated foods and drugs, to products improperly labeled, 
to women being transported for immoral purposes, to diseased 
persons or cattle, to obscene literature, to stolen automobiles, to 
game killed in violation of state laws, to films of prize fights, to 
liquor, and to goods made in violation of the antitrust laws. On 
the cther hand, when Congress sought to prohibit the employ- 
ment of child labor by prohibiting the shipment in interstate 
commerce of articles manufactured by child labor, the Supreme 
Court denied the validity of the legislation. But despite the First 
Child Labor Case, Congress has much regulatory power under 
the Commerce Clause. 

Furthermore, Congress has frequently used the taxing power 
for the primary purpose of police regulation. Thus Congress has 
levied upon oleomargarine, when colored to resemble butter, a 
tax so great as to prohibit its manufacture and sale in competition 
with butter. Congress has levied a tax upon state banks, the pur- 
pose and actual effect of which has been to drive money issued by 
them out of circulation. On the other hand, an attempt on the 
part of Congress to control child labor under the taxing power has 
been held unconstitutional. But despite this decision, the Supreme 
Court may ultimately sanction the use of the power of taxation 
for social and economic planning. 

The treaty-making power of the United States government 
may offer a method of enacting constitutionally valid federal 
laws which, under other delegated powers, might be declared 
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unconstitutional. In the famous Migraory Bird Case, the consti- 
tutionality of an Act of Congress passed to carry out the pro- 
visions of a treaty between the United States and Canada for the 
protection of migratory birds was upheld, although a prior fed- 
eral enactment to the same effect, but not based on a treaty, was 
held invalid. In spite of the failure of the Economic Conference, 
international treaties may do much to increase the power of the 
federal government to regulate and control business and enact 
legislation for social and economic planning. 

In conclusion, it may with truth be stated that we are on the 
verge of a new nationalism. Powers will be exercised by the fed- 
eral government which should make John Calhoun, that ardent 
advocate of states’ rights, turn over in his grave. This power will 
undoubtedly take the form of economic planning on a large scale. 
Our constitutional form of government is elastic enough to permit 
it. But in order to sustain economic and social planning, the Su- 
preme Court will have to recede drastically from the doctrine 
which has heretofore characterized many of its decisions and which 
was tersely stated by Justice Brewer: “The paternal theory of gov- 
ernment is to me odious.” The nineteenth-century concept of law 
as the absolute expression of the eternal verities is gradually being 
abandoned. 

Under our system of government, judicial supremacy has 
resulted in the development of conflicting concepts. For instance, 
the police power and due process of Jaw are in constant conflict. 
This conflict must ultimately be decided by the Supreme Court. 
The choice open to the Court is that between a jurisprudence of 
concepts and a jurisprudence of social interests. It is to be noted 
that the view that the legislature should be permitted to prescribe 
for the economic and social ills of the country has heretofore 
found expression only in the writings of liberals and in dissenting 
opinions of Holmes and Brandeis. Although sporadic decisions 
have occasionally seemed to sanction economic planning, in gen- 
eral the legal philosophy of a majority of our judges on the 
Supreme Court bench has been opposed to experimental legisla- 
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tion of economic importance. In spite of all this, however, it is 
not too much to expect that the present upheaval may be the 


means of bringing about economic and social planning under the 
sanction of the Constitution. 








A New American Expansion 


By Ricuarp B. Ransom 


American government and American private investors 

still hold the partially discredited evidences of vast 
European indebtednesses, most of which will never be paid. Their 
gradual cancellation or their outright repudiation will only tarnish 
a little more the fading idealism of an American undertaking to 
save the world. We are still at least technically involved in an 
intricate European tangle of political speculations, intergovern- 
mental accords, and economic commitments which must eventually 
be cut loose from on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Our American representatives have just returned from the latest 
World Economic Conference, one of an apparently endless series 
of international gatherings whose decisions, disputes, and refusals 
to concur have largely filled the press of the world since 1918. 
In these conferences American observers and delegates have 
accomplished little or nothing permanently constructive except 
the bafflement of a European diplomacy that is united only in 
the perennial hope of further advantage at American expense. 
But in spite of past evidences of an American faith in intcr- 
national accord, the world has moved on. World public opinion 
has put an end to the international era, and it is day by day 
easier to read to the end of the chapter. 

England has entered into a close-locked federation of prefer- 
ential economics that includes within its association all of the 
English-speaking world except Ireland and the United States, 
and that intends to make the British Empire exclusively self- 
sufficient. France is progressively extending her political and 
economic control over the Little Entente of Central Europe, and 
is accomplishing a close fiscal and tariff codperation with Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland. Italy has already acquired almost 
preémptive trade rights in the Balkans outside of the Little 


T HE great American adventure in Europe is ended. The 
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Entente, and is near to a working agreement with Austria and 
Germany. Japan has effectively closed the most attractive trade 
territory of China and the Far Eastern Peninsula to all except 
her own nationals; Turkey and Greece have almost disappeared 
from American commerce since the last increase of our tariff 
rates four years ago; and Russia remains an uncertain economic 
entity, of little significance in our permanent trade economy. 
Only Central and South America may still be regarded as open 
to American commerce on equal terms; but the South American 
nations are certainly as hard hit by the depression as was the 
United States, while the preferential advantage that we might 
be presumed to have from our common type of governmental 
ideal and from intercontinental solidarity is quite balanced by the 
earlier European cultivation of commercial and cultural rela- 
tionships with those nations. 

Nor is this all. The United States is now engaged in an im- 
mense self-centered experiment that, whatever its probable suc- 
cess in bettering economic conditions within our own borders, is 
in no sense designed to make international trade easier or more 
permanent. Our currency is of uncertain and varying value in 
relation to the currencies of other nations, and at the same time 
is not far enough depreciated as compared with that of our major 
economic competitors to insure us any especial advantage over 
them in general world markets. Further depreciation will cer- 
tainly bring a retaliation in kind that may be ruinous to world 
solvency; and too sudden or too high stabilization may check the 
progress of our own national recovery that seems so auspiciously 
to have begun. The self-supporting patriotic spiral of the 
National Recovery Act can raise the level of the nation’s economic 
life only as it also raises costs, prices, and the domestic charges 
generally to be borne by commerce across our borders; and to this 
primary difficulty faced by our foreign trade must be added a 
steadily developing European policy of protection by quotas, 
rationings, and embargoes, in addition to the already high level 
of tariffs in general. 
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Realizing the likelihood of the failure or impotence of world 
agreements for international codperation between Europe and 
America, we have been slow to consider the various alternative 
courses of action open to us in a competitive world. As far as 
our political security alone is concerned, we may perhaps trust 
that to a strong navy and to the advantages of our geographical 
isolation from Europe and Asia. Granted this security, it is 
entirely possible for the United States gradually to withdraw 
from any but cultural contacts with all the rest of the world, to 
make itself economically safe behind higher and higher tariff 
barriers, and to develop an entirely self-contained national life 
that will at least conserve the present material measures of our 
well-being, and perhaps increase individual happiness and the 
spread of social justice among us. The outside world may then 
develop in its own several nationalistic ways uninfluenced by us, 
and may live in peace or may destroy itself in war. 

As a second course, or rather as a decidedly second choice, we 
may elect to withdraw ourselves from any but a formal coépera- 
tion with the other governments of the world, while we engage 
in a fiercely competitive battle with them to secure the trade of 
the unattached and outlying portions of the earth’s surface. Ex- 
cept that the major European nations and Japan have already 
attached to themselves quite considerable trade territories or 
colonies outside their own national borders, we could engage in 
this sort of competition on extremely favorable terms. Along 
with the possible success of such a program, however, is the 
certain disadvantage that this course seems the surest possible 
means of involving the American nation in unforeseen and unpre- 
dictable future rivalries, conflicts of interest, and ultimate hos- 
tilities; while the inevitable growth of economic retaliations gives 
every prospect of decreasing general world trade and the Ameri- 
can share of it even below their present levels. 

The third course open to the United States is to expand the 
field of operation of its domestic economy. Only by an imme- 
diate expansion may the national genius continue to develop un- 
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checked the material and cultural foundations of social security, 
and only by such means may we hope permanently to realize or 
in reality to surpass the levels of economic well-being that for a 
short time before 1929 we seemed to have attained. I do not pro- 
pose any expansion of the national territory. Rather than that I 
have in mind a new form of governmenta! codperation by which 
a larger and larger part of the population of the two Americas 
may join in the development of their mutual interests, unhamp- 
ered by purely artificial barriers. Such an expansion is entirely 
practical. It will not in any way increase the present barriers 
between the United States and world trade; it will not demand 
any measure of withdrawal from the codperative undertakings 
that will remain after the collapse of the effort to establish an 
immediate international age; and it will not necessitate our taking 
part in any retaliatory attempts to coerce or subsidize foreign 
commerce throughout the world. 

There are perhaps four determinative characteristics of Ameri- 
can internal domestic economy: a national freedom of movement 
throughout the states for the citizens of every state; equality of 
the rights of person and property for the citizens of every state, 
whether in their own state or in another; the absence of all trade 
barriers between the states; and a nationwide monetary system. 
How may these characteristics be extended for our mutual benefit 
to other American nations, such as, for instance, Brazil? What will 
be the effect of such an expansion on the political and commercial 
future of each nation, and on the welfare of its citizens? 

Brazil is a republic. Its constitution is modeled very closely 
after ours, with the same types of executive, legislative, and 
judicial establishments, and with practically the same division of 
powers between the federal government and its twenty states, 
except that each of these is allowed to levy export duties as 
against the others or against the outside world. Brazil’s popula- 
tion is only about one-third as large as that of the United States, 
but its area is larger by a tenth, and its coast-line is longer than the 
total seacoast of the United States on its two oceans and the Gulf 
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of Mexico. There are no more diverse elements within the popula- 
tion than in ours, but Brazil has a somewhat smaller proportion 
of purely European stocks, a larger native Indian population, 
and a little larger proportion of predominantly Negro blood. 
The four southernmost states, which enjoy a temperate climate, 
are of almost pure European origins. The great Amazon valley, 
with its wide and sparsely populated fringe of rolling plains and 
mountains, is inhabited largely by Indians and is in part un- 
explored and unmapped. The coastal states north and east of 
Rio de Janeiro, together with the interior state of Minas Geraes 
and the southern parts of Goyaz and Matto Grosso, contain per- 
haps three-fifths of the total population of the republic and are 
inhabited by a partly fused mixture of the three racial groups, 
among which the color line is entirely absent or is much less 
strictly drawn than in the four southern states. Brazil’s wealth 
and Brazil’s population are more than half the aggregates of the 
entire South American continent, and Brazil’s forty-two millions 
of people considerably outnumber any other three nations of the 
Western Hemisphere if we except the United States. 

The language of Brazil is Portuguese, though large colonies of 
Italians and Germans in the southern temperate zone still retain 
their old-world languages, as similar colonies did for a long time 
in the United States. Though Spanish-speaking countries border 
Brazil and the two languages are nearly enough akin for Spanish 
to be understood almost everywhere, the foreign trade of Brazil 
and the large foreign commercial interests are predominantly 
English or American, and English is understood in practically 
every city hotel and in the majority of the larger commercial 
establishments. 


As a basis for discussion, I should like to propose the terms of 
a treaty on which the presidents and respective senates of the two 
countries might well agree. 

1. Citizens of either nation shall be free to enter, reside and 
travel within, or leave the borders of Brazil and of the United 
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States without interference from passport or other regulations not 
required by either nation of its own citizens as police, sanitary, 
or welfare regulations; and such regulations shall apply without 
discrimination to the citizens of either nation. 

2. Citizens of either nation shall have the right to engage in 
business, own property, and resort to the courts for the protection 
of personal and property rights on terms of entire equality under 
the laws of each nation. 

3. Beginning with ratification of this treaty, all import and 
export duties of each nation shall be reduced twenty-five per cent 
of their present rates as applied to imports or exports originating 
in either contracting nation and terminating in the other. Annu- 
ally thereafter such import or export duties shall be reduced 
twelve and one-half per cent of their present amounts, or to such 
lower levels as may be established by either nation to apply to 
other nationalities not participating in the terms of this treaty, 
until all such import or export duties are entirely abolished as 
between the two contracting nations. This provision shall not 
apply to imports or exports whose continuity is broken by reship- 
ment or entry through any intermediate country. Each nation 
also agrees that any existing tariffs or discriminations now in effect 
as between its several states shall be proportionately reduced and 
abolished together with the tariffs between the two contracting 
nations; but it is further agreed that this stipulation shall not 
apply to any severance, production, or processing taxes or levies 
that may be locally or nationally imposed on the products of 
either nation, whether produced by the nationals of Brazil or of 
the United States. It is also mutually agreed that none of the pro- 
visions of this treaty shall operate to allow products originating 
outside of Brazil or of the United States to be in effect imported 
into either nation through the other, and the agreed reduction in 
tariff rates shall not apply to such products. 

4, Within the term of one year from the ratification of the 
treaty, the executives of the two contracting nations, through 
their treasury departments or banks of issue, shall determine upon 
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a suitable ratio of parity between their respective currencies, and 
shall take such steps as may jointly seem advisable to maintain 
such parity during the effective life of the treaty. During the 
term of such agreed parity and prior to the entire abolition of 
tariff duties as between the two nations, such tariff duties shall be 
payable in the currency of either nation. 

5. Either nation shall have the right to denounce and with- 
draw from any or all articles of the treaty at any time, such 
withdrawal to be effective after a term of two years, or in the case 
of the tariff provisions of the treaty, to be effective by a reversal 
of the steps by which the mutual tariff reductions had originally 
been accomplished. 

Treaty Articles Number One and Number Two confer on the 
citizens of the United States in Brazil and on the citizens of Brazil 
in the United States the same privileges and rights as to residence, 
business, ownership of property, and travel that are held by the 
citizens of either nation in their own country. They do not confer 
any political rights. 

Article Number Three abolishes trade barriers between the 
two nations, giving full reciprocity and freedom of trade through- 
out Brazil and the United States such as the citizens of the latter 
now enjoy with each other. At the same time the treaty provides 
for the removal of trade barriers between the several states of 
Brazil by such means as the government of Brazil may elect. The 
treaty further provides that these same reciprocal trade rights 
shall not be used to permit indirect avoidance of such tariff or 
regulatory controls as either nation may choose to exercise against 
nations outside the provisions of the treaty. The full removal 
of trade barriers between the two contracting nations is provided 
for over a term of six years, so that the changes involved will 
not be accomplished so suddenly as unduly to disturb domestic 
production or existing commercial relationships within either 
country. Indeed, it may well be expected that with such a pro- 
vision in effect the increase of trade and commerce even before 
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the end of the six-year term would be so great that the domestic 
interests of either Brazil or the United States would in no case 
suffer, but rather would be supplemented by a vastly augmented 
development and a resulting national expansion in both republics. 

The final provision of the treaty allows the withdrawal of 
either nation from the treaty at any time and without prejudice. 
It also provides that this withdrawal shall be effective after the 
lapse of a reasonable time, or, in case of withdrawal from the 
tariff provisions of the treaty only, by the same gradual course 
taken in originally removing tariff barriers between the two 
nations. 

The provisions of the treaty as I have suggested them do not 
involve an exclusive relationship. That is, the treaty does not at 
all preclude the formation of other outside trade agreements, the 
extension of other fiscal parities, or the granting of residence, 
property, and business privileges by either contracting nation to 
nationalities outside of the terms of the present agreement. With 
the protection of each nation from unauthorized importation 
through the other, the treaty does not make it at all impracticable 
for either nation to adopt and sustain any independent tariff, 
quota, or licensing policies it may desire with regard to other 
nations outside the treaty provisions. It is indeed quite probable 
that the United States and Brazil would find it profitable to adopt 
various tariff policies outside their own mutual relationships, 
especially with regard to natural or manufactured products that 
are either outside the national production schedules of both re- 
publics or are just being developed within only one of them. 
Such variation might serve usefully as an experimental field in 
which special tariff policies might be developed in either nation 
for the benefit of both. 

It is not my intention here to enter into any complete catalog 
of the mutually supplementary interests of the United States 
and Brazil, but some characteristic accommodations of their social 
and economic establishments may at least be suggested. Brazil is 
not only more friendly in its traditional attitude toward the 
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United States than is any other American nation, but it is also a 
nation with every prospect of a vast and independent develop- 
ment during the next half-century, comparable to and perhaps 
even greater than the development of the United States since 
1850. This development, too, points toward the utilization of 
different natural resources, and toward the attainment of social 
and industrial ends complementary to those of our own national 
economy rather than competitive or destructive. 

Brazil, for instance, is an exporter of sugar, but the amount of 
this is comparatively small, and is more than returned to the 
nation in the form of rum, or is more than doubly returned in 
the forms of rum and candy. Again, the most important single 
element of our own commerce that would be dislocated by the 
proposed treaty, or at least the most sizeable, is our trade in 
diamonds. The present import duties on diamonds, together with 
the organized preferences given to the South African product by 
the diamond-cutting industry of Europe, have almost closed the 
Brazilian diamond mines, although it is generally agreed that 
the Brazilian product is harder and more brilliant than that of 
South Africa. The opening of the United States to Brazilian 
diamonds, however, is quite certain to displace the South African 
monopoly of the American market, and to build up in its place 
an American diamond-cutting industry. Brazilian tobacco is more 
comparable in grade and flavor with that from Cuba than with 
the tobacco from our own fields, and is most likely to displace a 
part of the Cuban importations, as well as the small amounts 
which we now receive from Turkey and the Near East. The 
United States already consumes more than two-thirds of Brazil’s 
export production of coffee, and this is also the largest single 
item imported into the United States free of duty. We are the 
largest users of Brazilian manganese and vanadium, we are the 
chief importers of the rapidly reviving rubber production of the 
Amazon valley, we use a small part of Brazil’s exports of hides 
and leather, and we import considerable quantities of cocoa, 
Brazil nuts, dyes and hardwoods, and other tropical products 
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whose total amounts could very easily and profitably be increased. 

On the export side of the picture, the United States sends to 
Brazil nine-tenths of the automobiles used in that country, about 
half of its heavy machinery, perhaps a fourth of its general 
hardware, ninety per cent of its sewing machines and one hundred 
per cent of its typewriters, an irregular but minor part of its 
imported clothing and textiles, some drugs and patented articles, 
and other smaller or more occasional totals of manufactured 
and natural products. Since 1918, however, the trade relations 
of the United States and Brazil have been in effect a triangular 
arrangement by which Brazil has sold to us about sixty per cent 
more goods than it has bought, and has in addition sold to Ameri- 
can investors bonds totalling more than a fourth of its entire 
sales of goods in this country. The other side of the triangle, by 
which the excessive balance of trade and credits that Brazil has 
piled up against us has been equalized, is the movement of 
European goods into Brazil in amounts that, plus the returns on 
earlier European investments in Brazil, have been in almost 
exactly the same excess over Brazilian sales to Europe. This 
transfer has been exclusively to the disadvantage of the United 
States, since, although Brazil has given value received, American 
purchases and credits have been used to finance Brazilian trade 
with Europe, and the resulting European indebtedness has now 
become a part of the gross total of American loans to Europe 
and European purchases from America on deferred credits. 

By almost any system of accounting it may readily be seen 
that an economic alliance with Brazil would be immensely profit- 
able to the United States and not less so to Brazil. Not only does 
Brazil hold the only very large trade balance against the United 
States, but the mere continuation of present trends of world 
trade, together with the redress of this lack of economic balance 
between our purchases and our sales in the Brazilian market, will 
surely make Brazil our largest single economic asset within the 
next five years. 

But the advantages of the treaty, both to Brazil and to the 
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United States, are vastly greater than merely the possible shift- 
ings and readjustments of trade trends already established. The 
opening of Brazil’s great undeveloped resources to American 
interests will not only bring to Brazil the assurance of a stronger 
civilizing and stabilizing force than her own powers alone can 
immediately command, but will give to American energy an out- 
let fully comparable to the old American frontier of the 1850s; 
will give to American production the possibility of newly de- 
veloped markets immensely greater than any previously open to 
American trade with the outside world; and will, because of the 
physical separation of the United States and Brazil, allow to both 
countries all the advantages of a great and permanent mutual 
development without any danger of such a political expansion 
into Brazil as America made into the territory of Mexico between 
1830 and 1848. Brazil needs our financial backing and technical 
assistance, and the stabilizing influence of a closer contact with 
the Anglo-Saxon mind working within a constitutional govern- 
ment fundamentally like its own. The United States needs 
Brazilian natural products, needs an immediately wider field for 
the expansion of its own economic life, and needs a cultural 
acquaintance with the Romance nations. The world outside 
America needs a stronger pan-American solidarity of interest 
that will resist another European débacle or be independent of 
it, and needs the working example of a real attempt at inter- 
national codperation between great and friendly peoples. 

It may be expected that the successful initiation of such a plan 
with Brazil, or with any others of the South American republics, 
will result in so satisfactory and profitable a relationship that we 
shall wish to extend it into wider and wider American fields. It 
is especially with such a possibility in view that the first proposal 
might well be made to Brazil. As the largest American nation 
outside the United States, Brazil could enter into the arrange- 
ment with a more equal force than any other republic, and with 
less fear of the preponderant or possibly unfair influence of the 
United States on its own social, economic, or political life. Only 
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Brazil, too, has so large a population and natural resources so 
great and so diversified that the full advantages of such a social 
and economic alliance would be fully and immediately felt in 
the United States as well as in the allied country. 

If that catastrophe results in bringing about a national policy 
of closer alliance with our fellow American republics, the loss 
of our European investments and the collapse of the artificially 
stimulated post-war European trade may be well worth what they 
have cost. We had expanded our productive powers in part to 
serve an assumed European need that could not be permanent 
or permanently profitable without a real and lasting accord within 
Europe and between Europe and America. It is now evident that 
this accord does not exist. It is also evident that we had over- 
estimated the worth of our services to Europe and had quite 
mistaken the sentiments of Europe toward us. Our national life 
must hereafter either be reordered to fit much more strictly within 
our own national borders, or be expanded in a wholly new 
direction. 

The new American expansion is to the south. 








Juan Oso 
Bear Nights in Mexico 


By J. Frank Dosire 


URING the morning my horse grew tenderfooted from 
1) having cast a shoe the day before. 

“We will get shoes at La Golondrina,” Inocencio 
assured me, while I blamed myself for not having put some extra 
ones in a saddle pocket. “Don Santiago Blanco,” he kept telling 
me, “is gente de razon and of good heart.” 

At last we got upon a high ridge, followed the mesa atop it 
for an hour, and then came to the brow of descent. In the valley 
far below I saw a scanty, broken line of trees with leaves turning 
yellow, and knew they were cottonwoods—the desert’s sign of 
water. Beyond one patch of trees, at the foot of a steep mountain 
mottled with timber, I saw a curl of smoke going up from a 
cluster of jacales that in the distance appeared no larger than 
dog-kennels. 

When, late in the day, I drew rein in front of the house of 
Don Santiago Blanco, the swallows were skimming the ground 
and gathering home to their nests built along the poles and under 
the bear-grass thatched roof of the wide and open enramada 
against the cabin. From their loafing positions in this shed stepped 
forth three or four men, who had no doubt sighted us coming 
down the trail an hour before. 

In the democratic manner of rancheros a shade too far down 
the ladder of property to be called Aacendados, Don Santiago 
greeted my mozo as an old friend. 

“And so you have been in the home of my compadre Don 
Alberto Guajardo,” he exclaimed after we had talked a few 
minutes. “You must stay with me at least three days—longer if 
you will. The only shoes I have are for mules. Tomorrow I will 
despatch a man to Muzquiz to get horseshoes. The next day he 
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will return. Come, my friend, into your house.—Pantaledén, see 
that Don Inocencio has help in caring for the beasts.—Felipe, 
get your machete and go at once to the field and cut grass.—Come, 
come, my Sefior, into your house.” 

As soon as we were within, my host halted in front of me, 
stood up straight, and, looking me in the eye, spoke these words: 
“You are now in your house. My name is Don Santiago Blanco, 
at your orders. This is my wife.” 

And Dojia Maria also placed herself at my orders. 

The house so freely and with such formal, yet simple, sin- 
cerity offered to me was but a jacal, a little better built and some- 
what more commodious than the four or five other huts clustered 
around it without plan and inhabited by dependent parientes, or 
kinsmen. No urgency compelled me to resort to rawhide shoes 
for the horse in order to keep pushing ahead. I regarded my 
situation and was pleased at the delay. 

After drinking coffee, we went out under the shady enramada 
to sit. I was placed in the only chair that could be classed as 
furniture. Don Santiago sat on a kind of bench hewn out of a 
mesquite limb that had grown four prongs now serving as legs, 
crooked but stable. The animals had been led away. The impu- 
dent-looking red-headed man of around thirty whom Don San- 
tiago had previously addressed as Pantaledn and two other 
parientes were standing about. All of them wore guaraches, the 
soles of which were made of old automobile tires and were held on 
their feet by rawhide thongs. It was but natural that they should 
take advantage of the break in the monotony of life afforded by 
my advent to gaze and listen. 

“Pantaleén,” said Don Santiago as soon as we were well set- 
tled, “you take Gregorio there and Anastacio, get the oxen, hitch 
them to the cart, and go at once to the mouth of the Cafidn 
Centinela and bring in the carcasses of the seven deer I shot this 
morning. I hung them in the motte of oak trees at the place 
where the trail from La Mariposa turns up the canyon. If the 
meat is not brought in tonight, the bears will surely eat it.” 
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There was silence for a minute. Then Pantaleén, more impu- 
dent in manner than in voice, asked, “How many deer, Don 
Santiago, did you say?” 

“Seven, and horns so enormous on—” 

“Seven at one blow!” 

Pantaleén threw these words into the midst of Don Santiago’s 
sentence as suddenly as a stone from the sling of an angry pastor 
knocks in the ribs of one of his goats that has left the herd to 
browse on a distant bush. At the same time Pantaledén and the 
two other parientes fairly doubled up with laughter, while Don 
Santiago arose from his mesquite danco with indignation. It 
seemed to me that I could not possibly restrain myself.—But to 
catch the humor of that “seven at one blow,” one must remem- 
ber a little story common in Mexico. 

One time, a long time ago, the King of Spain set out in dis- 
guise to find the most valiant man in all his kingdom. He went 
from city to city, from town to town, looking, listening, spying, 
smelling out everywhere for the valiente. One evening after dark 
while he was walking down a miserable lane, he heard a commo- 
tion inside a house at his elbow and then in ringing tones the 
words, “Siete con un golpe!” 

“Seven at one blow,” softly echoed the king. “Ah, at last I 
have found the most valiant man in all Spain.” And with great 
joy in his heart he burst into the house. There a little tailor stood 
exulting over seven flies he was huddling together.’ 

Looking at the louts who had insulted him, Don Santiago stood 
” he spoke deliberately, “will 
you or will you not bring in the carcasses of the deer? Think how 
much dried meat seven—” 

“Con un golpe,” jumped in Pantaleén, and again the parientes 
doubled over with laughter. 


for a full minute. “Sinvergiienzas, 





*So, by derivation, a braggart is a matasiete, a “kill-seven”. 

*Like “bloody” in England, the term sinvergiienza carries a connotation that a literal 
translation, “shameless one,” in nowise suggests. Men have been killed for calling others 
simvergienzas. 
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I looked at Don Santiago, astounded at his calm. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“No, Don Santiago,” answered Pantaleén. “We cannot move 
the cart.” 

“Not move the cart!” Now Don Santiago showed genuine 
agitation. “Why not?” 

“Because,” replied Pantaledn, “while you were gone today, 
killing the seven deer con un golpe, a rattlesnake bit the axle and 
it swelled up so that the wheel does not wish to turn on it.” 

Don Santiago stood in his majestic gravity a minute longer. 
“Then let the bears have your meat,” he said with contempt, and 
sat down. 

Now Dojia Maria and a barefooted crigda brought a snowwhite 
cotton cloth to spread over the little table under the enramada and 
offered me a basin—the half of a large gourd—of water and a 
towel embroidered with red roosters. 

“Tt is but humble fare we have to offer,” apologized Don 
Santiago as he and I sat down. 

“T like the fare of your country,” I replied truthfully, “and I 
am as hungry as a wolf.” 

“Then all is well,” Don Santiago added, “for as the dicho has 
it, ‘To hunger there is no hard bread and nothing lacks salt.’ ” 

Course by course, the women served us: a thin soup made out 
of goat meat and onions; sopa de arroz (fried rice flavored with 
chile and onion); Auevos rancheros (eggs friend and sauced with 
a strong concoction of chile and garlic, which would have been 
better with tomatoes added); cabrita en su sangre (kid cooked 
in its own blood); frijoles fritos (beans boiled and then fried); 
as dessert a slice of queso de tuna (a “cheese,” or conserve, of the 
prickly-pear apples); and at the end café ranchero (coffee boiled 
in milk and water and sweetened in the pot with piloncillo, the 
native brown sugar). All the time we were eating, the criada and 
Dofia Maria, carrying hot, freshly-cooked tortillas in their bare 
hands, replenished—ten times faster than we could consume 
them—the stack between us on the table. 
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“Buen provecho!” Don Santiago gravely said when we had 
finished. 

“And may it benefit you also,” I returned with thanks. Cer- 
tainly I had no disposition to complain at the fare, although I 
did think my host might have improved it by bringing in at least 
one of the fourteen deer hams left hanging out for the bears to 
devour. 

Before we finished eating, the long-lingering twilight had 
surrendered to darkness and the criada was hovering over us with 
a lighted ocote, which had, no doubt, been brought down from 
the mountains on a burro loaded with a month’s supply of torch- 
pine. 

It was my pleasure to offer cigarettes not only to Don Santiago 
but to Dofia Maria and then to the criada. By the light of three 
ocotes left to burn on a well-smoked rock, I saw that the parientes 
had gathered, silent. 

“Tf the bears are so plentiful in these parts,” I said, “I wil! 
go out hunting tomorrow morning.” 

“Yes,” responded Don Santiago, “they are so plentiful that 
they are a barbarity. There is one in particular that I wish you 
would kill. He has damaged me much.” 

There was a pause of silence. Then Don Santiago shifted 
himself to look towards the northwest in the direction I was 
facing. 

“See that bright star,” he said, “—under the lead ox of the 
Big Cart.’” 

I looked at the star indicated. 

“That star,” Don Santiago went on, “almost has its spurs in the 
top of a bluff which in the winter time breaks the cold norte trying 
to blow away this ranch. It is called La Sierra del Grufidor.” 

“But why,” I asked, “is it named the Growler?” 

“Because,” interposed Inocencio, who had heretofore been 
among the silent ones but who considered it his prerogative to 





"La Carreta Grande is of course Charles’ Wain, the “lead ox” being the extreme star in 
the handle of the dipper. Sometimes the constellation is simply “El Carro”. 
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answer any general question I asked,—“Porgque es el nombre que 
le pusieron (Because it is the name they gave it).” 

“No,” Pantaleén put in, “it is called Grufiidor because the 
wind up there makes a growling and a grumbling and a rumbling 
that would terrify Santa Maria herself. The pass up there is 
called the Pass of the Bad Overcoat, for no coat is enough when 
one comes through it against the wind. Yes, yes, the wind up 
there is three furies. One time when I was coming through the 
pass with a burro loaded with grass, the wind caught him and 
blew him over the bluff.” 

“Bueno, Don Santiago went on, a patient tone in his voice, 
“here under this very enramada where we sit a kinsman of mine 
named Tranquilino Molino [What a delightful name, the Tran- 
quil Mill, for a musician!] used to play the accordion every 
evening and night and often also during the mornings. The 
accordion belonged to me, and if Tranquilino were playing it 
after I went to bed, he would leave it on the table here, where no 
dew could fall on it. 

“Well, one morning he came over to play the accordion, and 
it was gone. We searched everywhere, but we could not find it. 
The people here are all honest, and nobody could think what 
had become of the accordion.” 

“How triste it was without any music!” Pantaledn commented. 

“Then about three nights later,” Don Santiago continued, “I 
heard and all the other people of La Golondrina heard the music 
of an accordion coming down from the Sierra del Grufiidor. I 
could not think who might be playing it. In the morning we went 
up the mountain, but we could find no tracks of any Christian 
being, only of bears, deer, and other animals. And other nights 
the accordion sounded. It was very curious. Then the serenades 
stopped. 

“About that time I went to Muzquiz. I had to sell some goat 
hides and buy provisions. A mozo carried the goat hides on a 
mule. First, however, I must tell you that I have a goat camp two 
leagues away behind the Sierra del Grufiidor. Sometimes I do 
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not visit it for a week or ten days. It is called Majada Escondida 
because it is so well hidden. It is a good majada—a jacalito for 
the pastor to live in, pens made out of rock, and a well to supply 
water for the little animals.” 

“And what beautiful little animals!” Pantaleédn exclaimed 
with an eagerness that seemed as fresh and spontaneous as it was 
diplomatic. “There are more pintos red-and-white and black- 
and-white, and more black goats, and more yellow goats, and 
more brindled goats, and blue goats and brown goats and tan 
goats and more billy goats with long, long beards than in anybody 
else’s herd. How they can climb! What cadbritos they are! And 
fight! Por Dios, Don Santiago, tell how those black billy goats 
fought!” 

“Oh, that is just a joke, a cosa compuesta—a thing put to- 
gether.” Don Santiago hesitated. 

“Tell it, tell it anyhow,” Pantale6n urged. “What a bar- 
barity!” 

Plainly not unpleased, Don Santiago told “the thing put to- 
gether.” 

“Why,” he said, “one time I went over to the majada and 
about a mile from it saw two black billy goats fighting on a knoll. 
When I found the pastor, I told him that he had lost two billy 
goats and that he should go get them. Five days later I went 
again to the majada and, passing the little hill where I had seen 
the black billy goats fighting, I looked and saw them still at it. 
But all that was left of them was their two tails just brushing 
through the air and going at each other. I rode up closer. The 
tails were plainly the tails of my billy goats. Not another thing 
was left of the animals. Their heads, their horns, their legs, their 
bodies—everything was worn away, vanished. When I asked the 
pastor why he had not separated the black billy goats and brought 
them to the herd, he declared he could not make them quit fight- 
ing. What fighters!” 

“Bravos to the tail-end!” 

“But I will come back to my Aistoria”’ Don Santiago an- 
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nounced. “Bueno, the first man I saw when I got to Muzquiz 
was my pastor, my own pastor—the pastor I thought to be at 
Majada Escondida tending the flock. 

“ ‘What,’ I said to him, ‘are you doing here?’ 

“<T came to get from the old herb woman some bark of the 
wild cherry to cure a pneumonia that I felt approaching me,’ he 
answered. 

“ «But how long have you been here?’ 

“ “Patron, he answered, ‘I came eight and one-half days ago.’ 

“¢Por Dios, 1 said, ‘what did you do with the goats?’ 

“ “Pues, he said, ‘I left them shut up in the pen so they could 
not stray off. I intended to return to them immediately, but God 
did not will for me to go back so soon.’ 

“There I was. There that pastor pendejo was. And—my 
goats? They must all be déad of thirst and hunger, I thought. 
I did not even take time to sell the goat hides or buy provisions. 
I told Don Ceferino of Las Quince Letras‘ to send coffee by the 
mozo. I almost killed my horse getting back to La Golondrina. 
There I caught a fresh one, and spurring him to the majada I 
melted his tallow. 

“When I ascended the last hill, I looked to see if buzzards or 
crows were flying around over the pen. I saw none. I had a 
little hope. As I drew near enough to catch a vista over the top 
of the walls, I thought I saw a goat standing on the trough. 
Perhaps, I thought, God has remembered me and I can draw 
water from the well and pour it in the trough and the goats will 
drink and then they will eat and grow fat again. The trail went 
down into a low place and I could no longer see over the wall. 
I rode now at a walk, for, as you know, it is well to let a horse 
cool slowly at the end of a hard ride. Riding slowly that way, I 
could hear. My ears were open for the bleat of a goat. I heard 
no bleat, but I heard the creak made by a rope pulling up water. 
Por Dios, I thought, who can have come to this tail-end of the 





*““The Fifteen Letters,” a favorite name for shops throughout Mexico, the letters of the 
three words, in Spanish, numbering quince (fifteen). 
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world to water my goats? There is but one trail into Majada 
Escondida. I had seen no tracks on it. 

“Then I came nearer, so near that I could see plainly inside 
the corral. The goats were alive and some of them were drinking 
water out of the trough. And, por Dios and all things most pure, 
the one who was drawing water was a bear! 

“T sat frozen on my horse and watched him. The goats seemed 
well contented. They are such stupid animals! The bear kept 
on drawing water with his hands. He could manage the rope 
and bucket as well as you or I. Then, all at once, he smelled me. 
‘Wuh, he said, dropped the rope, and ran through the gate and 
tore out into the sierras. 

“T made examination. By tracks and other signs all was clear. 
The bear had been herding the goats out of the pen every morn- 
ing, bringing them in to water in the late afternoon, and then 
killing one or two for his supper. What other animal would know 
to fatten his meat? I went to the jacalito, where the pastor always 
sleeps. There I found my accordion. I understood now who had 
played it up on the mountain. What a wretched bear! Qué 
barbaridad!” 

“What a barbarity!” echoed in chorus Inocencio, Pantaleén, 
and the parientes. 

“Certainly in the morning I shall hunt this bear,” I said. 

“If God wills,” Don Santiago reverently added. 

“Si Dios lo quiere,’ echoed Inocencio, Pantaleédn, and the 
others. 

I unrolled my bed on a cot which consisted of a bull hide 
stretched over a wooden frame. It was under the enramada. On 
the ground a little way off old Inocencio prepared his bed with 
my saddle blanket to supplement his own serape. Before he had 
wrapped the serape about him to lie down, he came to me with 
the movia (bride, or sweetheart), as he called my .30-30 rifle. 
“They are all good people here,” he whispered, “but it is well 
always for a caballero to have his novia by his side when he 
sleeps.” And I fell asleep at once, muy contento. 
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By the time the first rays of the morning sun were beginning 
to take the sharp chill out of the high November air, every man 
of the little rancheria was standing against the east wall of his 
jacal, warming at “the stove of the poor,” or, as some call the 
sun, with “the cloak of the poor,” each wrapped in a blanket 
that draped the ground in front of his feet and enswathed his 
face up to the hat brim. Why the peones of the towns and cities 
have no fires—except to cook by—is explainable; but despite the 
customary protest that a warm house gives colds, coughs, and 
pneumonia, I marveled now, as I have often marveled, at the 
absence of some sort of fireplace in hovels in the mountains so 
close to wood that one has only to reach out a hand to get it. 

While we were eating breakfast, the men of the jacales stood 
on an open mound near at hand looking into the vast world 
stretching away from them on all sides. They were near enough 
for me to note their silence and passive immobility. Too lax in 
figure for statues, they yet appeared a fixed part of the land- 
scape, gazing they knew not for what purpose, waiting—for 
nothing. Thus watching, their ancestors stood. The ancestors had 
a purpose; custom requires none. And so, following the custom 
of “those who have passed before,” the descendants will stand 
until something yet undreamed of comes out of the immensity 
and silence to break their vigil. 

Don Santiago had already offered me a horse for the hunt, and 
I knew that during our absence mine would be well cared for. 
Inocencio was too familiar with all this country for me to need 
any other guide. 

As Inocencio saddled and packed, Pantaledn approached me 
with a most tristful visage. “Patrén,” he said, “you see in what 
poverty we live here. Don Santiago is a good man, very, very 
good, but what can he pay us for our services? This morning he 
is despatching a man to bring the horseshoes you have ordered 
from Miazquiz. I have a wife so sick that she is dying. It shames 
me to ask you, but would you as an act of charity give me about 
doce reales with which to send for medicines?” 
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I gave the “twelve bits” without hesitation. 

“May God repay you,” Pantaleén returned, crossing himself. 

At a gap near the mouth of Centinela Canyon, up which we 
proposed to camp, we encountered a vivacious old fellow who 
was a veritable Mexican edition of the Arkansas Traveler. 

“Are there any bear in this country?” Inocencio asked him. 

“T hope none will eat me,” he replied. 

“How about water at the spring?” 

“Tt is wet.” 

“Which way are you going?” 

“If I don’t get lost, I may arrive at the Encantado.” 

And without a com permiso or any other expression of polite- 
ness, the old fellow spurred his rocinante off for the ranch called 
Enchanted. 

I hunted all day without seeing a single fresh bear sign, and 
the one white-tailed deer that I got a shot at I missed. Inocencio 
had whetted his appetite for venison, and several times during 
the evening he referred to the escaped deer. 

“Don Panchito,” he said, after we had finished our gordas 
and dried beef roasted on the coals and he had replenished the 
fire, “I will tell you a story about a hunter of deer.” He was 
squatting before the fire, turning alternately the palm and then 
the back of his right hand to the blaze in a manner peculiar to 
himself, at the same time appearing to examine the hand with 
his eyes. 

“You know well,” I replied, “how I like stories, above all at 
night like this, told in the open air by the light of a fire.” 

“One time,” Inocencio began without comment, “a hunter who 
had never been able to kill a deer, although he had hunted often 
in a good deer country, came upon a big buck asleep. This buck 
was standing under an open tree and the hunter was so close to 
him that he could see his quiet breathing. As the hunter looked 
at the big buck there so near and so still, he was very happy. At 
last he was sure of a deer. And as he drew up his gun, very slowly, 
to fire, his head filled with plans. 
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“ <7?1] take all that meat home to my family,’ the hunter said 
to himself, ‘and I’ll cure the hide and make moccasins out of it. 
Til wear one pair of the teguas, and Ill trade two other pair off 
for a calf. The calf will grow to be a cow and she will have 
other calves. While we are all having plenty of cheese, one of 
these calves will grow to be a fine, strong ox. I’ll trade him off 
for a mare. The mare will have a colt, and I’ll trade him off for 
a jack. Then the jack and the mare will bring mules. [ll just 
raise mules—mules—mules. There’ll be one mule at first, then 
two mules, then three mules, then four, then five, then six, seven, 
eight.’ 

“The string of mules filed by in front of the hunter’s eyes so 
that he could not see the big buck asleep. He saw them all loaded 
with cargas and he saw himself as the conductor of a whole recua 
of pack mules, arrieros helping him. He saw the mules stringing 
out along the trail to Chihuahua. He could keep himself silent 
no longer. At the top of his voice he yelled out, ‘Hi-lo!” 

“The big buck awoke with a jump and was a half-mile away 
in the brush before the hunter could shoot.” 

I was far from being sure that Inocencio had related this story 
merely for the sake of entertainment. Perhaps that was why 
the next afternoon the pack mule carried venison to contribute to 
the kitchen of La Golondrina. 

As, near sundown, I rode into the corral, Pantaleén staggered 
up to my stirrup as drunk as a top. I divined at once that the 
money I had given him was somehow connected with the mescal 
he had so patently been drinking, and, remembering his sick 
family, I rated him in downright language. 

He drew himself up proudly, removed his thatched sombrero, 
and solemnly announced: “Patrém, to you he lacks not nor will 
lack respect, but so long as there is a distillery Pantaledn 
Maldonado y Orantes will drink mescal.” 

Leaving Pantaledn Maldonado y Orantes thus resolved, I 





“The cry used by arrieros driving mules or burros, and also by vaqueros driving cattle. It 
means, “String out!” 
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turned to meet Don Santiago, whom I saw coming hurriedly from 
the house. He protested that he was undone. He had been dis- 
graced by having his honored guest touched for money under his 
very roof. How he had learned about the paltry reales I did not 
learn. It was true, he went on, that Pantaleédn was a kinsman— 
on his wife’s side. He had come of a good family, but for all 
that he was nothing but a sinvergiienza, a pordiosero® no better 
than the /éperos of the city. He was a living example of the 
proverbial genealogy: “Grandfather arriero—father caballero— 
and son pordiosero.” 

But philosophies, humiliations, and explanations were soon 
forgotten in the company I found gathered under the enramada. 
First there was a goat and fat-cow buyer from Saltillo, presented 
as Don Anastacio Garcia. More conspicuous, but lower down in 
caste, was a gigantic vaquero named Esmilo from the Piedra 
Blanca ranch to the northwest. At the supper table only the buyer 
joined Don Santiago and me, although later, as I shall relate, the 
vaquero Esmilo took the floor. 

Naturally there were allusions to my bear hunt and questions 
concerning my former experiences—or lack of experiences—with 
that animal. The talk took the direction of bears in general. 

“Yes,” commented Don Santiago, “the bear is a very curious 
animal, very smart.” 

Now that a fresh audience was provided, I prepared myself to 
listen again to the story of the bear and the accordion. 

“My father,” continued Don Santiago, “was a very famous 
hunter of bears. He lived in the Sierra Madre in Chihuahua, 
and hunted there and in Durango. One time he was going alone 
into the sierras to hunt. When night came he made a little 
camp down in a bajada and turned his mule loose. This mule 
was a true mule of the campo. She could be turned loose any- 
where and she would never go far away. She was little but very 
strong. Her name was Tabaco, because one time she pitched a 





*A beggar; literally a “for-God’s-saker,” the name being coined from the whining cry, 
“Por Dios” (in God’s name), with which beggars prefix their plea. Lépero also means 
beggar, but connotes rascality and the rabble. 
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sack of Lobo Negro tobacco out of the pocket of her rider. Ah, 
what a mule she was! Well, my father turned her loose, ate some 
little gordas that he warmed on a little fire, and went to sleep. 
He had yet a long way to ride, and so, very early, before the 
Guia had led El Lucero’ into the sky, he got up. 

“He took his reata in hand and stood listening in order to 
locate the mule. He heard a little sound in the grass and brush 
and went towards it. When he was near, he bent over to the 
ground to skylight the animal. He saw a black shape and whirled 
the reata to lasso it. He started to lead it towards his saddle, but 
the beast would not lead. He wondered what was the matter with 
the mule, for usually she led very easily. He walked towards 
her to put a Josal over her nose; the creature snorted and tried 
to pull away. One can never tell what a mule will do. Finally 
he got up to the animal’s head. Then he found that he had roped 
a bear. Because he had left both his machete and his gun at the 
camp and because the bear was becoming very restless, he had to 
let it go.” 

“Caramba!” exclaimed Esmilo, “but one time”— 

Esmilo got no further. 

“So even a good hunter, like our friend here who went out 
today,” continued Don Santiago gracefully, “may not always get 
a bear. Another time my father was chasing a bear and shot it 
while it was running. He saw it stop, seize some grass, and stuff 
it into the hole made by the bullet. He was taking careful aim 
to shoot again when all of a sudden the bear seized a rock and 
hurled it at my father. It missed him but it hit the horn of his 
saddle and tore the rawhide off it. The bear picked up another 
rock and my father retreated. 

“The best way my father had to hunt bears was with a machete. 
He would find a bear and make him angry. The bear would 
come towards him and he would get behind a tree. The bear 
would try to reach around the tree after him. They my father 





"Lucero, called also Estrella del Pastor (Shepherd’s Star), is the Morning Star. Preceding 
it is a dimmer star, always fixed with relation to Lucero, that is called La Guia—the Guide. 
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would chop off its hands with the machete. The Tarahumare In- 
dians taught him this modo.” 

Here Esmilo managed to get in a word. 

“T have never hunted bears with a machete,” he said. “I used 
to have a wonderful dog that would smell a bear out and keep 
him in a tree, barking, barking, barking until I came. He was 
named Tres Orejas—because one time a bear split his right ear in 
two from his head to the tip and then he had three ears. One 
morning I was going up into the Piedra Blanca mountain to help 
kill some wild cows that could not be either driven or led down. 
We were drying the meat and bringing it down on mules to sell. 
Tres Orejas went along with us. 

“Just as we got up on the mesa I heard him bark. I started 
after him, but a minute later we struck five wild cows and a 
toro orejano.® There was nothing to do but go after the cattle. 
We got them and we got some more and that afternoon I could 
not find Tres Orejas. He did not come to camp. When we got 
back to the Piedra Blanca ranch four days later, Tres Orejas was 
not there. Bueno, about six months later I was again on top of 
the mountain, and right in a canyon that cuts through it I found 
Tres Orejas. He was sitting on his hind legs with his tongue 
sticking out and his nose pointing into a pine tree. I looked up 
in the tree and there was a bear. The bear and the dog were 
both dead. They were just dried up skeletons! No buzzard, no 
crow, nothing had bothered their skins, and they were both as 
natural as life.” 

Utterly ignoring the interruption, Don Santiago resumed his 
narration: “At La—®” but the fat-cow buyer was ahead of him. 
He had a most unvarying tone of voice and was altogether muy 
serio. 

“There are,” he announced, “many instances of the dog’s 
faithfulness.” At this point a cur happened to be smelling about 
his feet in quest of a crumb, and the fat-cow buyer gave it a kick. 
“A very noble animal indeed, and—” 





*A maverick bull. 
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“Also he is sometimes very greedy, as you, Don Santiago, have 
no doubt observed,” Inocencio interposed, at the same time 
glancing towards Esmilo and the fat-cow buyer. “One time a 
dog with a bone in its mouth was walking a pine log that made 
a bridge across a river. When he was half-way over, he met 
another dog also carrying a bone in his mouth. He jumped on 
this other dog and as a result he not only lost his own bone but 
was knocked over into the swift current below and drowned.” 

It would never have occurred to Inocencio that his interruption 
might afford a target for his own fable. 

“You, Don Santiago,” he concluded, “were on the trail of a 
bear until the dogs went to barking.” 

“They were not my dogs,” Don Santiago answered. “As I 
was saying, at La Quiparita, there was a very famous bear. He 
had a white star on his breast and so he was called Lucero. The 
trail from Chihuahua to Sonora crosses La Quiparita, and here 
this bear used to catch people and eat them.” 

“Certainly he would not kill a woman and eat her,” Esmilo 
remarked. 

“Pues, the meat of a heifer is more tender, more savory than 
that of a bull.” The cow buyer spoke authoritatively. “And if a 
nice Christian heifer came along with just enough fat on her to 
make her bones round and soft and not too much to shake loosely 
on her nalgitas, why would not the bear eat her?” 

“Don’t make me think of such a thing,” Esmilo almost ex- 
ploded. “The bear always has a better purpose for Christian 
heifers.” 

“Yes, the purpose of a vaquero from Piedra Blanca.” Inocencio 
settled the matter, probably not intending that his remark should 
be taken in the altogether complimentary manner in which Esmilo 
accepted it. 

Don Santiago went on. “No bullet ever seemed to hurt this 
bear—not even a bullet with a cross cut on it. Then after Lucero 
had molested travelers for many years, my father went out to 
kill him with the machete. He found the bear without trouble, 
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jumped behind a pine tree, and the bear came on. But this 
Lucero bear was so quick that his arm dodged the machete stroke. 
Then he slapped my father down and bit him cruelly. At the 
slap my father lost his machete. He knew nothing else to do 
now but appear dead, like a coyote that has been caught. Only 
God knows why, but after the bear considered my father dead, 
instead of eating him, he started off. My father raised up ever 
so little; the bear saw him, wheeled, and came back to cuff him 
some more. There was no great distance between the life left 
in my father and death, but for five hours he played dead. Every 
once in a while the bear would smell at his mouth and nose. At 
last he left.” 

“Pues, Don Santiago,” roared out Esmilo, “you have not told 
the most wonderful thing of all about the bear.” 

“What is that?” 

“Tt is his way of stealing young women and keeping them.” 

“T am not telling lies,” answered Don Santiago. 

Esmilo was on his feet, laughing, the pine torches laid on the 
rock lighting up his tousled black mane, his thick black lips, and 
his gnarled, burly frame. He had the floor, and now for more 
than an hour he stood, sat, leaped, crept, whirled, poised motion- 
less, now casting his sombrero to the floor, now hanging it on 
the back of his head, now with legs spread wide apart running his 
hands through his hair, his voice as coarse and stout and sensual 
as the features of his pock-marked face. After the tale that he 
thus poured out is forgotten, I shall remember him as the most 
brutally fierce talker I have ever listened to. He began with one 
of the ancient rimes that story-tellers in his land so often start 
with: 

The drunkard drinks wine 
And the boy eats bread. 


If this tale’s a lie, 
It’s not out of my head. 


And this is the tale that he told. 


One time a young woman named Consuela belonging to a 
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family who lived alone in the sierras went to the spring to get an 
olla of water. After she had filled the ol/a and was raising it, she 
felt her waist embraced. She tried to break away but was power- 
less. She was strong. She had strong clean legs and hips. She 
had strong arms and neck. Her back was straight and her chest 
was wide with firm breasts. She looked to see what strength held 
her. It was a bear. 

He took her to his cave. They were more than two days reach- 
ing it, the bear sometimes carrying her in his arms, sometimes on 
his back, sometimes letting her walk by his side. When he could, 
he traveled in water, so as to hide his tracks. But even if people 
had followed him and caught up with him, they could have killed 
this bear only with a blade of Toledo or Oaxaca. Such a bear is 
embrujado, encantado;° bullets cannot harm him. Only the best 
steel can reach his vitals. 

The cave was away up in a canyon, distant from any trail but 
the trail of deer, and down in the canyon under it trickled the 
waters from a chupadera, or seep-spring, in a place too rough for 
any cow or horse or man ever to visit it. About the chupadera 
and down the moist canyon bed grew wild cherries, tejocotes, 
capulines and other fruit-bearing trees. It was late summer, when 
berries are ripe, but after having spent a night in the cave with 
the bear, Consuela needed more than berries to satisfy her hunger. 
The bear watched her pick for a while; then he took her back into 
the cave, rolled up into the entrance a great boulder that for all 
her strength and desperation she could not budge, and went away. 
When he came back hours later, he brought a freshly killed fawn. 
She understood that it was for her to eat. As her people were 
little better than barbarians, more Indian than Castellano, she 
had no trouble in eating the liver raw. She pulled off the skin 
and hung pieces of the meat to dry and be cooked by the sun. 

Thus the bear and the young woman lived together. Sometimes 
the bear would shut her up in the cave and go a long distance off 
and bring back ears of corn from the fields down under the moun- 





*Bewitched, enchanted. 
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tains. In time he allowed her to go with him to gather food. He 
well knew where the rich scarlet berries of the madrona grew; 
he took her to the best patches of black brazil berries and the 
orange-colored granjeno berries. He delivered to her pieces of 
dripping honeycomb clawed from crevices in the rocks. The bear 
is more like a man than any other animal. He can walk upright; 
he has hands to use; he eats the same food that cristianos eat; 
his brain is quick to understand. No, it is not impossible that a 
bear and a cristiana could live together. 

Consuela became used to the bear. Whenever he went away 
from her, he always left her in the cave with the boulder to 
guard it. She made bags of deerskin and brought in fruits to 
dry; she dried meat to keep. She ground up corn on rocks, and 
though for a long time she had no fire to make tortillas, the dry 
powdered corn mixed with powdered meat and dried berries 
made a food that kept her strong and well. 

The late winter months and the spring months were the hard- 
est for Consuela, and for the bear too, for then the earth yields 
little food, except game and a few roots and the early flowers of 
the yuccas. Sometimes the bear was sluggish for days at a time, 
but in this country the animal does not sleep all winter as it does 
in the north. Bears do not understand fire, but when Consuela, 
after she had been a prisoner for many months, started a flame 
by friction of sotol stalks, her master forced her to make the fire 
inside the cave. Perhaps he understood the signal that smoke 
makes. She cooked the blooms of dagger and palm by placing 
them with water in a bag of deerskin and putting hot rocks in the 
water to make it boil. One can even boil coffee that way. With a 
knife made of flint and the help of the strong arms and claws of 
the bear, she cut the meaty parts of sotol and maguey and brought 
them in to roast. 

So about a year passed and Consuela began to suffer violent 
pains. She had the bear take her down into a flat, and there she 
gathered the potato-like roots of the broad-leafed mula weed, 
which looks so much like a beet. She boiled these roots in the 
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water heated with rocks and drank tea. One morning after she 
had drunk a great deal of the te de mula a child was suckling her 
breasts. 

From his waist down this child was bear and from his waist 
up he was man. The old bear brought in more food than ever. 
The boy grew and the hair came out thick on his legs and hips. 
He had a good head and Consuela taught him to talk. He was 
very astute, very cunning, very much alive in the brain. While 
he was yet a toddling, his mother taught him to shoot a bow and 
arrow. No longer now did the bear keep her prisoner in the 
cave. 

The years unrolled. When the boy was six, he was bigger than 
most boys are at sixteen. One day while the old bear was gone 
far away on a hunting trip, the boy asked his mother where her 
home used to be before she came to live with the bear. She told 
him. 

“T et’s go see people,” he said. 

“Qh, I am afraid to leave,” she answered. 

“To not be afraid,” he said. “If the bear tries to stop us I 
will kill him. Besides, if we leave while he is gone, he can 
never find us.” 

Consuela was ashamed to go among people; yet she was eager. 
At last she consented. Before setting out, she took some skins 
and put them on her son and fastened them with thorns and 
sewed them with deer tendons so that he was dressed. She was 
particular to cover him well from the waist down. Her own 
dress was of skins, and both of them wore guaraches made of 
hide. 

They had to travel a long time before they came to people. 
Some did not believe the story Consuela told of her life with the 
bear, but when they saw the boy they had to believe it. Yet when 
he was clothed like a Christian and had shoes on his feet, nobody 
could see the hair on his legs or note his other features of a bear. 
Then his mother took him to the cura and had him christened. 
This priest named him Juan Oso—John Bear. 
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The cura was a very rich man, and when he perceived how 
astute and alive in the brain Juan Oso was, he took a great interest 
in him. He put him in a school to learn to read and write. Juan 
Oso learned as fast as a mare can trail her colt by smelling its 
tracks on the ground. But his mates found out about his hairy 
legs, and one day one of them, a big bully, jerked his pants down 
so as to expose him. Juan Oso was as strong as an ox. With one 
blow he struck his tormentor dead. There was no more school 
for Juan Oso. 

More years passed, and now Juan Oso was bigger than any 
other man in the world. He stayed about the ranches, but some- 
times he would go alone into the sierras and be away for weeks 
and months. He was very restless. One day he went to the 
cura, who was also his godfather, and said to him: “Padre, I wish 
to travel.” 

“Very well,” replied the curita. “Tell me what you need for 
your travels and I will provide everything.” 

“T need but two things,” Juan Oso answered: “a walking cane 
and a pair of burros loaded with money.” 

“T can have a mozo load the money on the burros at once,” 
said the cura, for he was very, very rich, “but it will take some 
time for me to have a fine cane inlaid with woods and bone and 
ornamented with a head of gold. For that is the kind of cane 
you shall go provided with.” 

“No, no,” cried Juan Oso. “I do not want any fancy inlaid 
work and I do not want a cane with a gold head. All I want is 
a cane made out of pure iron, and I want it to weigh two tons.” 

“Very well,” said the rich curita, and he gave orders to the 
blacksmiths to make the walking cane of iron and to make it 
exactly two tons in weight. It was finished and given to Juan 
Oso. Swinging it gaily, he set out, followed by two burros with 
sound backs tightly loaded with gold and silver. 

At first Juan Oso visited the cities, and there he made the 
coins flow in a regular stream. His fine charro suit and his som- 
brero were spangled with silver. He had a saddle inlaid with 
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silver. He bought out saloons so that he could treat his friends, 
and gay girls swarmed around him as thick as horseflies. Within 
a year all the money was gone and Juan Oso had nothing left 
but his giant hands, his bear legs, and a good machete for which 
he had traded the iron walking cane. 

Then Juan Oso went alone into the sierras. He would not 
starve. Like his father, he could rob bee trees. Like his mother, 
he could grind the mesquite beans into mesquitemal. As in his 
childhood, he could shoot arrows from a bow and kill meat. He 
wove rope out of the ixtle or fiber of lechuguilla, and with this 
rope he waylaid a mountain sheep, roped her, milked her, and 
made cheese of the milk. 

One day while Juan Oso was out in the sierras he saw a lone 
man running as fast as an antelope. He stopped the man. “Why 
are you running so?” he asked. 

“T am running,” the man replied, “because God made me a 
corredor—a runner. I run from one mountain peak to another, 
down one slope, across a valley, and up to the next cumbre just 
for fun. I never tire. I am the fastest and most tireless corredor 
in the world.” 

“Why, then,” said Juan Oso, “come with me. I can’t pay you 
gold or silver, for my money is all gone, but I can provide you 
with food.” 

So the corredor went with Juan Oso. He often ran down deer, 
and so the two had plenty of meat. 

After Juan Oso and the corredor had been together a number 
of days, they saw a man asleep down in a deep valley, a carabina 
by his side. The sleeper awoke as the two strangers neared him 
and grabbed his gun. 

“Don’t shoot,” shouted Juan Oso. “My name is Juan Oso, 
a friend. Who are you?” 

“1,” replied the man, “am a cazador—a hunter. I can shoot 
the eagle in the air, the antelope racing across the prairies, the 
deer leaping over the brush. I can shoot farther away than other 
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men can see. I kill game such a long distance off that I have no 
strength to run and get it.” 

Just then Juan Oso saw a buck deer running slantwise up a 
mountainside half a mile distant. “Look!” he cried. “Shoot it!” 

The cazador shot, the buck fell, and the corredor, like a second 
bullet, sped away to bring in the game. A few minutes later he 
returned with the deer hanging over his shoulder. 

“You and I would make a fine pair,” said the cazador. “You 
could run about starting up the game, I could shoot it, and then 
you could bring it in.” 

“Si, senor,” said Juan Oso. “Join us and we will all live to- 
gether.” 

So the three went on. Fifteen days later they came to a man 
who was pulling up a tree. 

“Who are you?” asked Juan Oso as he admired the strength 
of the man 

“T am an arrancador (one-who-pulls-up),” answered the man. 
“T can pull up only little trees now. My people are poor with 
nothing to eat. I have gone away from them to browse like a 
wild animal. I pull up only little trees and eat the insects at the 
roots. If I had stronger meat, I could pull up the biggest oaks 
that grow.” 

“Come with us,” said Juan Oso. “We have a hunter who can 
bring down anything that flies or runs. We have a runner who 
can outrun the antelope and bring in game whether it falls in the 
bottom of the deepest 4arranca or is snagged on the highest moun- 
tain jag.” 

So the arrancador joined Juan Oso and they four ate all the 
meat they wanted. But after a while they came to a vast desert 
country spread out between barren mountains that grew only 
such bitter growth as the gobernador (greasewood) and that gave 
forth not one spring of water. The ground was white with alkali. 
Perhaps this country was what people now call the Bolson de 
Mapimi. And Juan Oso and his followers were almost blind with 
thirst and they were almost blind from the glare of the hot, 
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bleached ground. They were crossing a gravelly gully when 
Juan Oso stumbled upon a man stretched out on his stomach 
inhaling deep, deep breaths. 

“Who are you?” asked Juan Oso. “And what are you doing?” 

“T am one who sucks water out of springs and lakes and rivers 
and causes it to flow to me. I can change the course of a great 
river. I wish I could draw food to myself as I draw water,.but I 
cannot.” 

“We have food for armies,” Juan Oso answered, “but we are 
dying for a drink of water. Por Dios, go on sucking the air and 
bring water down this arroyo.” 

The man continued sucking air. Before long the thirsty ones 
heard a rumble. Then they saw a tide of water sweeping down. 
It was clear and not muddy as is water after a rain. They drank 
and drank and they filled their gourds. There was so much water 
and it was so delicious that they bathed in it, and they were very 
contented. 

The man who could suck rivers of water went on then with 
Juan Oso and the corredor and the cazador and the arrancador. 
They went a long way and they came in sight of a city. It had 
now been a great while since Juan Oso had been in a city. He 
decided to enter this one in a royal manner. He went ahead. 
Behind him came the hunter, gun ready. Behind the hunter but 
often prancing out first on one side and then the other, came the 
corredor with a giant buck dangling from his shoulders. Behind 
him came the arrancador, who just at the edge of the city pulled 
up a mighty cottonwood tree and went along holding it as an 
umbrella. Last in the line came the man who could suck in 
rivers; he was not trying to suck in rivers now but he was breath- 
ing deep and making a rumbling sound, and his cheeks puffing 
out and sinking in looked more curious than the gills of a whale.” 

Such a spectacle as Juan Oso and his procession made naturally 
aroused curiosity. The whole city stirred itself in wonder and 





“It is possible that the narrator, Esmilo of the Piedra Blanca, never saw a whale. 
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alarm. A general and a regiment of soldiers galloped up and 
halted the parade, making Juan Oso and his men prisoners. 

“Who are you?” asked the king of the city when Juan Oso 
was led before him. 

“T am Juan Oso, a peaceable man.” 

“No you are not peaceable,” roared the king. “Do not try to 
contradict me. You have alarmed my people and disturbed the 
peace more than an army of revolutionists would have done. 
You and your men must die.” 

“Ts there no recourse?” Juan Oso asked. 

“Yes, there is one recourse. Yonder is a great forest, the trees 
thick and high, the ground underneath them covered with brush. 
If you can clear this land for fields by this hour tomorrow, your 
lives are saved.” The king laughed and turned away. 

Closely guarded, Juan Oso and his men went to the forest. 
Immediately the arrancador began pulling up trees. Pines, cedars, 
oaks, he wrenched each tree out with one pull and cast it back over 
his shoulder. Juan Oso himself pitched the trees into great piles. 
The hunter, the runner, and the sucker-of-rivers burned them. 
That night the city was as bright as day from the light of the 
bonfires. The people were more alarmed than ever. By daylight 
the ground where the forest had been was as clean as a threshing 
floor. 

Now this king was a tyrant, and he was afraid of such forces. 
“T promised to save your lives,” he said to Juan Oso. “I shall 
keep my word; at the same time I shall keep you prisoners.” 

“Ts there no recourse?” asked Juan Oso. 

“Yes, there is one recourse. On the other side of the mountain 
from here a bold river rushes down into a waste of lands. If you 
can change that river so that its waters will irrigate the new fields, 
you shall go free.” 

Then Juan Oso with his men, all heavily guarded, went out to 
a dry arroyo bordering the vast plain they had cleared. The man 
who could suck rivers lay down and began to inhale. He inhaled 
with such force that roofs were pulled off some of the jacales 
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in the city. After a while the people heard a rumbling sound; 
then those who were not afraid to look saw a wonderful stream 
of water rushing down the creek. 

The morning after this Juan Oso and his men again appeared 
before the king. 

“T have saved your lives, I have promised you your freedom,” 
said the king. “But before I give you a passport to go out of my 
kingdom, one other service you must do me. Among the crags 
of yonder high mountain lives an eagle that every day for a 
hundred years has swooped down, getting lambs, colts, and even 
now and then a child to carry to its nest. This nest is on a pinnacle 
so steep and lofty that no man can scale it. Whether at rest in its 
eyry or in flight, the eagle is safe from all marksmen. Bring this 
enemy to me dead or alive, and you shall go freely and safely 
where you will.” 

The hunter, who heard these words of the king, was already 
scanning the crag. At the very moment when he looked, the 
eagle, appearing no larger than a bat, began rising and circling 
above its nest. The hunter raised his gun. The eagle fell dead— 
on top of the peak. Now the corredor sped. A wonderful thing 
the people saw. This corredor could run up the perpendicular 
wall of a bluff as easily as on level ground. He was like a 
pajaro carpintero."’ Within half an hour the giant wings of the 
eagle were spread above the doors of the king’s palace. 

The king was delighted. He had burros loaded with all kinds 
of wines and foods for Juan Oso and his men, gave them mozos 
to serve them, and invited them to stay in his kingdom as long 
as they wished. Juan Oso decided to go out into a range of sierras 
west of the city, where water and game and timber were abundant, 
and camp. 

The first day he went exploring he returned at noon to find the 
camp all torn up and the corredor lying on the ground bruised and 
bleeding. 

“What has happened?” asked Juan Oso. 





“The carpenter bird, woodpecker. 
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“While I was cooking the venison,” the corredor answered, “a 
black man, a regular giant, as ugly as the devil himself, seized 
me and beat me. Then he tore up the camp.” 

Juan Oso had the thought that the black devil would come 
back next day. So he stayed in camp. Sure enough, at noon, just 
at the time Juan Oso was turning some deer ribs on a stick over 
the coals, the black devil sprang upon him. Juan Oso whirled, 
caught his machete, and with one lick cut the devil’s head in two 
and sliced off his right ear. This ear he put in his pocket. Mean- 
time the black devil’s body was flopping around like a chicken 
with its head cut off, and directly it flopped over the rocks into 
a hole so deep that the bottom could not be seen. 

Immediately strange sounds, some hoarse, some soft, began 
to be heard from the hole. The next morning before daylight 
Juan Oso sent the corredor to the city to bring back the longest 
rope made. The corredor brought two enormous coils. Juan Oso 
spliced the two ropes. Then he tied one end around the corredor 
and prepared to let him down. It was understood that one jerk 
on the rope would mean to lower away and two jerks would mean 
to haul up. Before the first coil of rope had been played out, Juan 
Oso felt the signal to haul up. When the corredor appeared at 
the brim of the hole, he admitted that he had not reached bottom. 
He was just afraid to go any deeper. One by one Juan Oso tried 
lowering his other men. The darkness, the strange noises, and the 
awful depth made each one signal to be raised before he came to 
the bottom. 

Then in a great rage Juan Oso tied the rope around his own 
heavy body and ordered all four of his followers to lower him. 
Down, down he went, the length of the first rope, then past the 
splice, then down more and more of the second rope. The men 
above felt only signals to lower away. Finally the jerks ceased. 
Juan Oso was at the bottom. 

Off to one side he distinguished the crying of soft voices. He 
went straight to the sounds. There he found four beautiful young 
women. They told how the black devil had stolen them and 
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carried them to the bottom of the well. Juan Oso was happy to 
be the rescuer. He led the four beautiful young women to the 
end of the rope, tied one to it, and gave the signal to pull. Stead- 
ily the rope went up, and then after a long while it came down 
again. Thus each of the four was delivered from the black 
devil’s den. 

When the rope came down the last time, Juan Oso tied it 
around his own waist and signalled to pull. There was no answer- 
ing haul. He jerked harder; he yelled, he roared. Only echoes 
came back to him. He did not know what could be wrong. As a 
matter of fact, the corredor, the cazador, the arrancador, and the 
man who could suck in rivers had each carried off one of the four 
beautiful young women without regard to the fate of Juan Oso. 
They had left the rope tied to a boulder. 

Hours passed. Juan Oso ceased to yell and roar. Then he 
felt hunger. He took steel and flint and punk out of his pocket 
and struck a light. The cavern floor was strewn with all kinds of 
debris. Juan Oso built a fire. Then he pulled the black devil’s 
ear out of his pocket and put it on the fire to roast. Just as it 
began to cook, he heard a hoarse voice groan out, “Don’t burn 
me, don’t burn me!” 

Juan Oso had forgot all about the black devil. He lighted an 
ocote, ran about, and in a crevice found the groaning devil, his 
head cut open, his right ear cut off. Such a thing gave Juan Oso 
the corajes.* He grabbed the back devil and with a mighty 
swing hurled him up out of the well. But the black devil con- 
tinued to moan, “Don’t burn me, don’t burn me!” The moan 
seemed to Juan Oso to come from miles away. The hideous 
sounds were unpleasant to him. He took the black devil’s ear off 
the fire and put it back in his pocket. 

Now an idea came to Juan Oso. He jerked the rope again. 
This time he did not expect any response. He was testing the 
rope to see if it were well tied. It appeared to be fast. Juan Oso 





“Something like “a fit of the spleen,” but more serious. 
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began pulling himself up hand over hand. He pulled himself 
out of the hole. 

He went straight to the city. He found the population in great 
rejoicing over the rescue of the four beautiful young women. 
Their marriages with Juan Oso’s followers were already being 
celebrated. His own fortune was better than a dream. The king 
was so pleased that he gave Juan Oso the princess to marry. 

































At this point in the narrative, which I may not have quoted 
exactly in every instance, for it is hard to remember so many 
words, Esmilo explained that curiously enough Juan Oso had 
never been in love. 

“Who knows why? Yet perhaps for this he was so strong. 
Now he made love to his betrothed, and he sang her a song that 
the gente on the frontier still sing. It goes thus.” 

At the first three notes a burro nearby set up a prolonged bray- 
ing. I believe that nobody present, however, except myself, re- 
garded the harmony. It is impossible to put down the burro’s song, 
but almost literally this is what Juan Oso, according to Esmilo, 
sang to his beloved: 

I was born in the womb of a mountain 
Listening to the lightning’s crash. 


I was born in cavern darkness, 
And now I faint under passion’s lash. 


“The son of thunder,” they called me, 
Brought forth in that night of dread. 

Beasts of the mountain suckled me, 
And now with love I’m dead. 

“And to live in, Juan Oso had a palace with chandeliers like a 
cathedral. He kept the black devil’s ear in his pocket, for without 
it the black devil would be forever powerless. 

“In time, children were born to Juan Oso and his wife, and 
not one of them had bear’s feet or bear’s hair or any other feature 
of the bear. And Juan Oso lived mwy contento all the rest of his 
life.” 

As he finished this story, Esmilo of the Piedra Blanca showed 
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his swart face and his white fangs in a laugh that would have 
fitted well either the black devil or Juan Oso. In the manner 
in which he had begun, he concluded with a rhymed convention 
out of antiquity: 


I went down one lane 
And came up the other. 
Basket full of holes— 


Now tell another. 


But Don Santiago was in no mood for another. Before he went 
to bed that night he called me to one side. 

“This man Esmilo,” he said, “is a simvergiienza. He has no 
regard for the truth. He is just an Aablador.* Your route is the 
same as his, but I advise you to travel alone and to have absolutely 
nothing to do with him. He ruins everything I say.” 

In after times I had for a mozo in the Sierra Madre a civilized 
Yaqui Indian, Cruz by name, who told me a story about another 
giant half-bear and half-man named Policano; also of a young 
woman rescued by arrieros from a cave in which a bear had sealed 
her up. Later on at an abandoned mining camp in Chihuahua I 
met a native who had inherited from his forefathers the historia 
of a bear’s kidnapping in that region a senorita on the eve of her 
wedding and keeping her for a week before the rich hacendado 
who was her father, the frantic lover, and other ranch people 
found her imprisoned at the end of a box canyon, where the bear 
had been bringing her roasting ears and stolen tortillas. Despite 
such a plethora of tales, I have never passed and never expect 
to pass another bear night such as I experienced at La Golondrina. 

As the next morning, taking care not to leave in company with 
the man who ruined everything my host said, I shook hands with 
each individual of the ranch, the parientes one and all wished me 
a happy journey. 

“May you go with God!” Dojfia Maria said. 

“May God care for you!” Don Santiago said. 

After I had ridden half an hour, I turned in the saddle for a 





™While hablador may be translated merely as “talker”, the word carries the connotation, 
at times, not only of idle but of false speech. 
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last look at La Golondrina far below. The only life I could make 
out was a curl of smoke and four or five diminutive figures, 
motionless, standing on the bare mound, not so much watching 
as waiting, waiting, waiting. 








The Agriculture of the Maya 
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zation. Its development must have preceded the great 

epochs of city-building and scientific advancement, in 
which hieroglyphic writing, the calendar, and the arts were per- 
fected. Without an agricultural system adequate to insure the 
necessary food supply, it is certain that the Maya could not have 
reached the heights to which they attained in two periods of their 
history. 

The first great era, that of the Southern Maya Culture, appears 
to have lasted in Middle America from about 100 A. D. to 650 
A. D. Of the life of the people of that epoch, we know little 
except what has been learned by archeologists from a study of the 
ruined cities; from many of the inscriptions on stone scarcely 
more than the date glyphs can be deciphered at present. The 
second period of this civilization, that of the Northern Maya 
Culture of Yucatan, began about 960 A. D. and supposedly ended 
with the fall of Mayapan in 1437 A. D. Fortunately, informa- 
tion in the few extant Maya codices and chronicles of this latter 
era, as well as accounts written by the Spanish who subjugated 
the region, throws light on the period. Added to these older 
sources we have a third which is most important, the study of the 
Maya Indians of the present day. Before attempting to theorize 
concerning the ancients and their agriculture, therefore, it is op- 
portune to indicate the salient points about modern life in one of 
the Maya districts least influenced by outside contacts. 

In the autumn of 1931, during the course of explorations in 
southern and southwestern Campeche, I visited the Maya village 
of Chan Laguna.’ This typical village of the bush Indians lies 
on the bank of a small shallow lake isolated in the great and 


\ GRICULTURE played a leading role in the Maya civili- 





*Lundell, Cyrus Longworth, “Archeological Discoveries in the Maya Area.” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Vol. LXXII, No. 3, 1933. 
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almost uninhabited forest. Of its nine families, eight live on the 
products of their agricultural clearings (milpas). As the village 
itself covers at least ten acres, the houses have considerable areas 
surrounding them in which there are gardens and fruit trees. 

The houses consist of one or two large rooms. The walls and 
doors are of poles, and through the crevices the air circulates 
freely so that windows are unnecessary. The roofs are thatched 
with palm leaves. At one end of each house there are three large 
stones on the dirt floor, the place where the open fire for cooking 
is made. The beds as well as the other furnishings are made of 
small poles, logs, and leaves obtained from the nearby forest. 
Not a single sawed board or a nail is used in the construction of 
any of the houses. Bark of certain trees and dejucos (woody 
vines) are used to bind the structures together.? Each family has 
a few metal pots, but most of their utensils are made from 
variously-shaped gourds which they raise. The arts of pottery 
and basketry have disappeared in the village. Formerly the 
Indians made their own cotton cloth, but now it is brought in 
from the outside. 

It was harvest time when I visited Chan Laguna, and the 
houses were filled with produce. There were large piles of ripe 
pumpkins, and generally one section of each hut was used as a 
corn crib where the ears were laid carefully in successive rows. 
Black beans, still in their pods, were being bound in small bundles. 
These bundles were wrapped with dried plantain leaves and sus- 
pended from the rafters along with the garlic, peppers, onions, 
and dried tobacco leaves. On the tables there were piles of bananas 
and plantains. 

It is a general custom for each family to have a garden en- 
closure behind the house. There are planted the ornamentals, 
and such economic plants as the papayo (Carica Papaya L.), 
plantain (Musa paradisiaca L.), banana (Musa sapientum L.), 
cacao (Theobroma Cacao L.), cotton (Gossypium sp.), aguacate 





*Blom, Frans, Tribes and Temples. The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
1927, Vol. II, p. 337. 
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(Persea americana Mill.), zapote (Achras Zapota L.), chayote 
(Sechium edule [Jacq.] Sw.), tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum 
Mill.), pepper (Capsicum annuum L.), and tobacco (Nicotiana 
Tabacum L..). 

Scattered through the village clearing there are anona (Annona 
sp.), guayabo (Psidium Guajava L.), lime (Citrus aurantifolia 
[Christm.] Swingle), sour orange (Citrus Aurantium L.), guayo 
(Talisia olivaeformis [HBK.] Radlk.), siricote (Cordia dode- 
candra DC.), caimito (Chrysophyllum Cainito L.), and other 
common fruit trees. When the clearing was made, a few large 
forest trees such as the zapote and ramon (Brosimum Alicastrum 
Sw.) were spared for the value of their fruit as well as for shade. 
The village meeting house is surrounded by ornamental plants 
such as the tree called flor de Mayo (Plumeria sp.), planted for 
its beautiful yellow, white, and rose-colored flowers, which are 
used chiefly in religious ceremonies connected with agriculture. 

As the village is old, and the areas surrounding it have been 
continuously planted, abandoned, and replanted until the fertility 
of the soil has been depleted, the m#lpas, the major agricultural 
clearings, are located more than three miles away. 

The primitive milpa system of agriculture, as found in Chan 
Laguna, is effective where there is a limited population. Every- 
thing is taken from the soil, and nothing returned, so that the 
system is by its nature destructive. The Indian goes from his 
village into the nearest high forest and chooses a fertile spot 
where his corn will grow. He fells the bush (secondary and 
primary forest) during the dry months of February, March, 
and April; lets it dry; and then late in May, before the rains 
begin, burns the area. The trunks of the trees and the larger 
limbs, being green, do not burn the first year, but they are not 
a great hindrance in the milpa. They eventually dry out and are 
burned, or else decay. Scattered trees of such valuable sorts as 
the zapote and ramon are generally left standing and protected, 
but very few of these escape the fires when the land is periodically 
planted over a long period of years, as it is in northern Yucatan. 
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As soon as the first rain falls, sometimes in April but more 
often late in May, the Indian takes a sharp-pointed stick and 
his seed corn, and plants his milpa. He makes holes in the ground 
at intervals of about two feet, and drops several grains of corn 
in each. He then steps on the hole, thereby covering up the seed. 
During the summer he cleans the clearing several times, but the 
crop receives no other cultivation. Besides corn (Zea Mays L.), 
other plants are grown in the mélpas, among which beans 
(Phaseolus sp.), pumpkins (Cucurbita sp.), peppers, camotes 
(Ipomoea sp.), and tomatoes are the most important. 

Near the large milpa, which ranges in size from two to ten 
acres, there is often a more or less permanent plot in which 
perennial plants such as the plantain, banana, cacao, papayo, macal 
(Dioscorea alata L.), and yucca (Yucca elephantipes Regel) are 
grown. This semi-permanent garden, which is quite similiar to 
that found back of each village hut, is an important element in the 
agricultural system. It represents essentially a tree-crop culture, 
even though perennial herbs are present. 

Often the men of the village make agreements to help each 
other with their milpas, forming a communal group. They then 
work together felling the forest and clearing the field of each 
member. They may also help each other in the burning, planting, 
and harvesting. Thompson found this to be true in British 
Honduras.* 

In October and November the milpa crops are harvested and 
stored. During the harvesting the corn in placed in temporary 
thatched sheds, but afterwards it is removed to the owner’s house 
in the village. The agricultural Indian then takes a long rest. 
At the beginning of the next dry season, he will return to the 
same clearing and cut down the year’s growth of vegetation, and 
in May burn it. The ashes are the only fertilizer the soil receives. 
The crop is best the first year; the second year it falls off, and in 





*Thompson, J. Eric, “Ethnology of the Mayas of Southern and Central British Hon- 
duras.” Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, Anthropological Series, Publication 274, 
Vol. XVII, No. 2. 
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either the third or fourth year the clearing is ordinarily aban- 
doned and another site is chosen. 

The temporarily abandoned miélpa is often placed in cultiva- 
tion several times. A lapse of several years separates these 
periods; during these intervals the fertility of the soil is partly 
restored by the rank vegetation. Eventually the land becomes so 
poor that it will not yield enough to repay planting. 

Thus as time passes, suitable agricultural land must be sought 
farther and farther away from the village, and the Indians often 
go three to eight miles to reach their milpas. Eventually the 
distance becomes too great and the yield of the soil too low, and 
the population of the village dwindles as the bush people move 
to new sites beside aguadas (surface-water pools) in the high 
bush, where mélpa clearings are begun at the edge of the village 
and the cycle is repeated. The smallness of the present popula- 
tion of Chan Laguna is partly to be accounted for by the fact that 
the fertility of the soil around the village has been depleted.‘ 

I often visited two other Maya villages in southern Campeche, 
Konhuas and Concepcién, which are considerably larger than 
Chan Laguna. They differ from the latter by having a central 
plaza and a government-maintained school. The houses in gen- 
eral are of the same type except that some are more substantially 
built, having stone foundations, floors, and mud-covered walls. 
As in Chan Laguna, there are fruit trees in the clearing, and each 
family has a garden behind the hut and a milpa near the village. 
The culture of all the agricultural Indians I encountered in 
southern Campeche is on the same level. They have all lost the 
arts of weaving, and of basket and pottery making. 

It may be safely stated that in general all the modern Maya 
employ the same system of agriculture as is found at Chan 
Laguna, of which the essential features are the milpas, the semi- 
permanent plots, and the gardens behind the huts. 





*A detailed account of the milpa system and its distribution is given in Cook, Orator 
Fuller, “Milpa Agriculture, A Primitive Tropical System.” Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, Annual Report, 1919, pp. 307-326. 
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Having indicated briefly the essential points of the present 
system, I should like to apply the data in making a hypothetical 
reconstruction of the life and agricultural system of the ancient 
Maya. In so doing I shall assume that the stage of civilization 
to which the Maya have dropped back is not only a stage through 
which they passed in the development of their highest culture, 
but that it is a stage which was never outgrown at the periphery 
of the Maya region, and was probably not outgrown even near 
the center of the region in backward districts. The present level 
is one which has presumably always been familiar to the Maya, 
one to which they could revert even as it was one from which 
they could advance. To understand it is therefore essential to an 
understanding of the course of development to the higher levels 
of the Maya culture. 

In a bird’s-eye view of a great Maya city of the Southern 
Culture, the main section, the ceremonial, scientific, and civil 
center, dominated the landscape. Its plazas were surrounded by 
lofty pyramids, painted temples, palaces, and other massive stone 
structures and enclosures. In the plazas stood the artistically 
sculptured monuments—altars, and the stelae, which were erected 
at intervals of five, ten, or twenty years to mark the passage of 
time, and possibly to record the historical events of each period. 

Surrounding this central section of the city were the homes of 
the priests, civil authorities, nobles, and artisans, and finally those 
of the great masses, who were not only the agriculturists, but also 
the laborers, employed in construction work when they were not 
busy in the fields. The houses were probably of the same types 
as are found in the region today. 

The homes of the upper classes were doubtless well built, with 
floors, foundations, and walls partly of stone, and roofs thatched 
with palm leaves. The walls were plastered and some may have 
been ornamented with stucco reliefs or painted. Many of these 
structures stood on rubble substructures, for the numerous low 
mounds surrounding every old city center are to be interpreted as 
ruins of such homes. In many instances, even the better houses 
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may have had walls of unplastered poles to allow free circulation 
of air during the hot dry season. 

The huts of the masses were doubtless of the pole, thatch, 
stone, and mud type found today in the most advanced Maya 
villages of northern Yucatan. These clean white-plastered houses 
with their thatched roofs are well suited to the climate of the 
country, and meet local needs with a high degree of efficiency. 

As in the Maya villages of today, it is certain that each one of 
these homes had a garden which was an important source of food. 
In this garden the Maya doubtless planted such vegetables as the 
chayote, tomato, red pepper, bean, and pumpkin. Among the tree 
crops in the enclosure there must have been ramdn, mamey 
(Calocarpum mammosum [L.] Pierre), guayo, zapote, guayabo, 
aguacate, anona, cacao, and papayo, together with numerous 
ornamental herbs, shrubs, and trees, tobacco, cotton, and plants of 
medicinal value. 

The gardens doubtless varied greatly in size, for the rulers 
and upper classes would have had large areas surrounding their 
homes, whereas most of the masses would have had only small 
plots behind their huts. These gardens were probably cultivated 
and fertilized, incidentally even if not at first intentionally, sim- 
ply as a result of the proximity of the numerous inmates of the 
houses. Even though the Maya did not have beasts of burden or 
tools for cultivation, they could have worked the soil in some 
manner similar to that of the present-day Malayans, such as the 
Karo Batak of northern Sumatra, who use sharp-pointed sticks 
to turn the sod. Several women stand side by side and work 
together with considerable effectiveness. The /adang agriculture 
of the Malayans and djoema culture of the Batak are funda- 
mentally identical with that which developed in the tropics of 
the New World.® 

Probably the most important tree in this garden was the ramon 





*Bartlett, Harley Harris, “The Manufacture of Sugar from Arenga Saccharifera in Asahan, 
on the East Coast of Sumatra.” The Michigan Academy of Science, 7'wenty-first Annual 
Report, 1919, pp. 157-158. 
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(Brosimum Alicastrum). In discussing the importance of this tree 
among the Maya of southern British Honduras, Thompson says: 


The fruit possesses considerable nutritive power. It ripens in the months 
of April and May, when it is gathered in large quantities. The outer 
covering is eaten raw. The kernels are either boiled or, after being steeped 

in water or lime, are ground and mixed with maize to make tortillas. 

It is most important to point out that the fruit of this tree ripens 
during the dry season, March through May, thus affording the 
people food during the period when they probably needed it 
most, for as at the present time, the corn supply may often have 
been low or exhausted at that time. 

I have found groves of the ramon tree covering every Southern 
Culture ruin which I have visited, and it is no mere coincidence 
that this species is so abundant there. Of the other trees, cacao 
and mamey were doubtless of the greatest importance as addition- 
al tree crops, for they also bear fruit in the dry season. 

It is probable that these trees and many others which are now 
found in the region also grew in some of the plazas and streets, 
providing both shade and food. 

Doubtless the vegetables such as the tomato, camote, pepper, 
macal, and chayote, which were grown in the gardens throughout 
the year, were irrigated during the dry season when water was 
available. 

From the edge of the city extended the agricultural lands, 
where the masses worked during the tilling, planting, growing, 
and harvesting seasons. Although it has been generally thought 
that the ancient Maya employed the milpa system exclusively, 
recent discoveries indicate that some of them probably had a more 
advanced system. Cooke, for instance, believes that the erosion 
of the soil of the Petén uplands was due to the clearing of ex- 
tensive areas for cultivation, and thus he accounts for the silting 
of the shallow Petén lakes.® 

During the course of explorations in southern Campeche, I 





"Cooke, C. Wythe, “Why the Mayan Cities of the Petén District, Guatemala, Were 
Abandoned.” Journal of the Washington Academy of Science, Vol. 21, No. 13, July 19, 
1931. 
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found numerous areas in the forest which appear to have been 
marked off by stones as if the entire region had been divided up 
into agricultural plots. Mr. P. W. Shufeldt in clearing more than 
a thousand acres of forest land around Tuxpefia was the first to 
discover these more or less surveyed or definitely delimited 
agricultural areas. The conclusion which both Mr. Shufeldt and 
I have reached is that these were agricultural areas assigned for 
intensive cultivation. Likewise, everywhere in the great forest 
covering the southern portion of the Yucatan Peninsula, except in 
the heart of the Dzequelar region, I have found numerous iso- 
lated mounds which doubtless are the ruins of the homes which 
agriculturists occupied at least during the planting and harvesting 
seasons. 

Another interesting observation was made by Ower, who in 
discussing the geology of British Honduras says: 


[The Maya] lived almost entirely upon the calcareous area. On the 
limestone plateau abandoned agricultural terraces are very frequent 
wherever a few yards of soil were obtainable . . . The whole of the lime- 
stone area. . . contains the relics of terrace cultivation.” 


Cook (1919, p. 317), in discussing the agriculture of the 
ancient Maya, says: 


Several rather specialized systems of agriculture were developed in the 
neighboring mountains and plateau regions, where languages of the Maya 
stock are still spoken. Different forms of ancient agricultural terraces are 
found in several districts in Guatemala and southern Mexico, none as care- 
fully constructed as those in Peru, but sometimes covering large areas, as in 
the region of Comitan and Ocosingo in southern Mexico. Terraces, with 
retaining walls of rather crude stonework, are found in many of the 
mountain valleys in eastern Guatemala, usually at altitudes of 2,000 to 
3,000 feet, but some of them as low as 700 feet. 


These observations and discoveries indicate that many of the 
ancient Maya probably had a more highly developed agricultural 
system than the present milpa type. The terracing of land, wher- 
ever it occurs in the world, indicates a higher agricultural art than 
that of the milpa, for the great labor of terracing implies per- 





"Ower, Leslie H., The Geology of British Honduras. The Ciarion, Ltd., Belize, British 
Honduras. 
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manent or at least long-continued utilization of the land thus 
secured for cultivation. 

As previously stated, in the milpa system there is almost no 
cultivation. Since everything is removed from the soil and noth- 
ing replaced, the system leads in a few years to depletion of fer- 
tility. The present practice of cutting down all the vegetation 
and burning it at the end of the dry season is very destructive, 
for even though the ashes are fertilizing, the destruction of the 
humus is harmful to the soil. Also, the valuable ash constituents 
are very soluble, so that they are largely washed away or lost 
through leaching when the heavy rains fall. 

Although the Maya had no beasts of burden and no tools for 
cultivation such as we employ, nevertheless they could have de- 
vised methods of turning the sod like those of other primitive 
agriculturists. They cleared the forest by girdling the trees with 
fire, or with axes of stone or copper. After the land had been 
cleared once, they probably kept it clean by pulling up the annual 
growth, even as they do today in clearing their milpas. Instead 
of burning this rich potential humus-forming vegetation, the 
Maya may have piled it up to decay, thus preserving it as a fer- 
tilizer, but as yet we can only make conjectures concerning such a 
hypothetical point. 

The staple crops raised appear to have been corn, beans, and 
pumpkins. All three of these grow very well together, but it is 
probable that some system of rotation of at least the corn and bean 
crops may have been practiced. Doubtless the ancient Maya also 
had semi-permanent plots in which perennial plants were grown. 

It is possible that the land belonging to each tribe or city was 
divided among the people with so much for each family or work 
group. It is generally agreed that the Maya had some sort of a 
theocratic feudal system, so that we may safely conjecture the 
land was portioned out among the people. 

It is known that among the Maya of the Northern Culture 
of Yucatan, labor was largely communal; all hands joined to- 
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gether to do the necessary work.*® This system still persists in 
some localities today, and it may have come down from the 
ancients. 

When the agricultural lands were at a distance from the vil- 
lage, temporary houses were doubtless erected as living quarters 
during the agricultural season or seasons. Such a practice was 
found in Petén by the Spaniards when they conquered Tayasal 
in 1696, and it persists at the present day in that region. It would 
account for the innumerable mounds scattered throughout the 
Maya country. 

The assigned lands doubtless consisted in part of uncultivated 
areas (forested or reverting to forest) and in part of cultivated 
areas. In its forest plots each family or group would encourage 
the growth of the native fruit trees such as the cacao, zapote, 
guayo, mamey, and anona. From the zapote they obtained gum 
and fruit, besides using the durable wood for beams and lintels 
in their massive structures. From the copal (Protium copal 
[Schlecht. & Cham.] Engl.), cedro (Cedrela mexicana M. 
Roem.), chacah (Bursera Simaruba [L.] Sarg.), and other trees 
they got gums used for incense in ceremonial rites, as well as for 
medicines. There would also be some small abandoned areas 
where the fertility of the soil had been so depleted that it would 
no longer justify planting. After a period of rest and restoration 
of fertility by the rank vegetation, such an area might again have 
been cultivated over a period which could be greatly extended 
beyond the few years of productivity of the present #ilpas by the 
application of some method of cultivation and fertilization. 

In such sections of the Maya country as the great Petén forest 
north of Lake Petén, there are ruins of cities every fifteen miles. 
The population of the country in such areas must have been very 
large; it is probable that the agricultural and forest lands of one 
city joined those of the other cities. 

Doubtless there were trade routes penetrating every region, 





*Morley, Sylvanus G., An Introduction to the Study of Maya Hieroglyphs. Bulletin 57, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1915, p. 9. 
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and there may have been a considerable interchange of staple 
foods when crops failed in any sector. With a band across their 
foreheads supporting a pack on their backs, the Maya today 
travel long distances, and this method of transport may well 
have made up for the lack of beasts of burden in their commerce. 

A city, to insure its existence during crop failure or siege, must 
also have had central granaries where the surplus of each season 
was stored for the security of all against famine. The Spaniards 
found granaries when they conquered Yucatan, and we may 
assume that the Southern Maya had them also, for the culture 
of the north grew out of that of the south. The Incas of Peru 
also had storehouses for feeding the people in time of famine— 
an indication that the practice was widespread. 

In examining many of the massive stone structures in the old 
Maya cities, I have been struck by the fact that many of the 
chambers have no more than a single door opening into them. 
There are seldom any windows. I believe that many of these 
dark chambers were built for the storage of the staple crops. 
These rooms would have been too dark and hot for living quar- 
ters, and there are too many for all of them to have been used 
for religious purposes. Such massive stone and rubble buildings 
resting on substructures were fireproof, and they could have been 
easily sealed and defended in case of war. It would have been 
practical and logical for the Maya to erect stone granaries as 
safeguards against crop failures and famine. 

The life of the ancient Maya was centered around agriculture; 
among their chief gods were those of rain, wind, fertility, and the 
harvest. Likewise, their progress in the science of astronomy and 
the development of their calendar were probably due to a great 
extent to their desire to know when to plant their crops, and to 
make prophecies about years of famine. 

That the Maya made progress in agriculture which compares 
favorably with their other scientific and artistic achievements is a 
fact that we should recognize. Although we can not definitely 
credit any single race or tribe with having developed corn, beans, 
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pumpkins, the aguacate (alligator pear), and other native Ameri- 
can food plants, it is probable that at least some of these were 
developed by Maya horticulturists. Even today strains of corn 
best suited to the Maya area are found cultivated there. 

During the time of the ancients, milpa agriculture in its pres- 
ent form was doubtless used in outlying areas of sparse popula- 
tion where there was an abundance of land for this wasteful 
system. It is evident, however, that the Maya as a whole, or at 
least those who built up the great Southern Culture, made ad- 
vancements in agriculture beyond the primitive milpa type that 
survives today. But as this is the easiest system, it has survived 
among the few remaining Maya, all of whom now have ample 


land. 











A Louisiana Volunteer 
Letters of William J. Walter, 1861-62 


Edited by Evwin A. Davis 


Walter Collection are in the possession of his grand- 

niece, Miss Leocadie Amiss of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
and it is with her permission and assistance that they have been 
prepared for publication. The letters and diaries of Civil War 
veterans are legion, but not until many more have been collected 
and published can the complete story of that conflict be told by 
the historian. 

These letters have a degree of importance not only because 
of their intrinsic worth, but also because they were written by a 
man who became, after the period of Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, one of the outstanding Texas journalists of his time. In the 
first place they reveal the high idealistic workings of a soldier’s 
mind, influenced as it was by patriotism, love, and a true sense of 
duty. Early in the war Walter refused a promotion to quarter- 
master’s sergeant, “preferring,” as he said, “the romance and 
danger of the post of honor,” but hoping that the conflict would 
last long enough for him to win a commission on the field of 
battle. A hint of war routine is given: the long marches, the 
hard fighting, and the halt and rest “in wet blankets & mud.” 
His opinion of his new commander, “Stonewall” Jackson, is not 
unusual but it helps explain the success of that great commander. 
He admits that “the hour of trial is upon us,” that his pride of 
state has been humbled—he was becoming a Southern National- 
ist—but insists that nothing has “shaken my confidence in our 
ultimate triumph.” His hopes for the yellow fever may not 
excite our admiration today, for we are too far removed from 
the war hysteria of that time; but it reveals the intensity with 
which many of the young warrior South battled for political 


TP wate Civil-War letters from the Captain William J. 
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independence. The letters, then, give us the mental outlook of 
one who along with the majority of his compatriots was willing 
to make any sacrifice that the South might secure “a seat among 
the family of nations.” 

Captain William J. Walter was born in Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, September 17, 1839, the son of an English father who for 
many years was British Consul at Philadelphia. On the maternal 
side he was a descendant of General Carlos de Grand Pre, the 
last Spanish governor of West Florida, who was killed at Baton 
Rouge during the republican movement in that section, and of 
Don Antonio Gras, a Spanish nobleman from the island of 
Majorca, who received in the late years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a large grant of land near Baton Rouge. His early boyhood 
was spent in Philadelphia, but after his father’s death the family 
removed to New Orleans and then to Baton Rouge, and it was 
here that the formative period of his life was spent. At the age 
of fifteen he entered the office of the Baton Rouge Advocate; at 
nineteen he was foreman of that paper. On the outbreak of the 
Civil War he enlisted as a private in Company A, 8th Regiment, 
Louisiana Volunteers, but late in 1862 transferred to Company I, 
2nd Regiment, Louisiana Cavalry. His advancement was rapid 
through the several non-commissioned grades to the rank of first 
lieutenant and then of captain; he was assigned to duty as 
adjutant to General F. N. Ogden, and held a staff position under 
“Stonewall” Jackson during that great Virginian’s last brilliant 
campaign. 

After the war he went to Mexico, where, with a body of 
Irreconcilables, he planned to join the forces of Maximilian. 
But with the fall of the ill-fated Empire, he conducted farming 
operations for some time, and participated in an attempt to con- 
struct a railroad between Monterrey and the City of Mexico. 
This venture failing, he returned to the United States via Havana 





*This biographical note is based upon several sources: the Dallas News, August 22, 1901; 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat, August 22, 1901; The Records of Louisiana Confederate 
Soldiers and Louisiana Commands (New Orleans, 1920), vol. III, bk. II, p. 987; the 
letters of Captain Walter; and the Lauzin Family Records. The last two are in the possession 
of Walter’s grand-niece, Miss Leocadie Amiss, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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and reéntered journalistic work with the Mobile Register. From 
there he went to the New Orleans Times, where he remained 
until 1872. In that year he removed to Dallas, Texas, and opened 
a job office, but having lost the greater part of his fortune through 
bad investments, he secured a position as Dallas correspondent 
of the Galveston News and remained with this newspaper for a 
decade. When the Dallas News was established he entered its 
service and in 1886 became night editor. Ten years later he 
became managing editor, but because of failing health was trans- 
ferred in 1899 to the position of day editor, a post he held until 
his death, August 22, 1901. Among his fellow workers with 
the News, and in fact throughout the state, he was known as 
“Boss” Walter, the sobriquet having been bestowed upon him 
during his early printing days in Texas. 


Manassas Junction Va. 


Dear Henrietta’ Camp Pickens, Aug 8 /61 


(I came near adding Babin in the—well never mind what.) 
Your letter received at Camp Moore reproachingly peeps at me 
and murmors: Billie, unanswered yet, I plead guilty to its mild 
impeachment with the hope that my long silence will not be 
attributed to a want of appreciation or forgetfulness, but rather 
to the want of time, stationary and laziness. Laziness has in me 
an indulgent and honored master—one whose semi-dormant 
physical movements pander to its gratification. The volunteers 
life being one long, long day of love, alone prevents my deficient 
mind from falling into the enactivity of my body. As well might 
one try to stop the falling waters of Niagra with his up lifted 
hand, as halt the working of a soldiers brain; as well may he 
endeavor to quench his thirst with salt, as prevent his mind from 
looking through the vesta of the past; as well give him a being 
without breath, as make him forget the loved ones “grim visage 
war” has cause[d] him to part from. The volunteer lives not in 
the present, but in the past and future—his heart is consecrated to 





*Henrietta Lauzin, niece of Captain Walter. 
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valor, his mind to recollections. His days are spent in loving, 
how sincerely, those far away. 

So true is it, that the influences of memory make lovers of 
volunteers that were I a Miss (how improbable) whose heart 
some handsome Youth had captivated and I wished to sink deeply 
my image in his heart, I would be eloquent in my appeals to his 
patriotism and persasive in my arguments to impell him to war. 
Surrounding danger would cause his mind to hold me in abject 
worship, and in his heart, I would feel confident, I reigned 
supremely with religious sway. Thus would I ac[t] were I a 
Miss, but alas, being of the stearner sex, with my present experi- 
ence, me thinks were I the youth I would applaude the patriotism, 
admire the sentiment, but firmly refuse to act the part demanded. 
“All that glitters is not gold,” But the influence is a true one, 
and like others I am a slave to it. I verily believe I now love 
every Miss I ever met or heard of. Why, I have apportioned a 
day to be devoted to every young lady of my acquaintance—two 
of them, I make it convenient, without the least trouble or 
exertion, to love all the time! Remarkable is it not? 

Gen Beauregard having issued an order allowing none but 
soldiers “to enter the line of the Army of the Potomac” has pre- 
cluded all intercourse with civilians. M” Newport, of the Plains 
Mr Lauve of Plaquimine and many ladies and gentlemen of our 
State are now, and for some time have been, at Richmond trying 
to get permission to enter Camp to see their children, relatives 
and friends, but to no purpose If I could see and converse with 
any of them I, perhaps, would have much that would make my 
letter interesting to you, but having nothing of course I can of- 
fer nothing. True I could fill many pages with war scenes, but 
the theme with [us?] has played its part and is now stored away. 
Go where I will and my ears are filled with the war, the war, 
On my return I will give you war harranges to your hearts con- 
tent if you be an Amazon in taste. 

Ere this I presume you have seen in the papers, or heard in 
town the capture of a female spy and Capt Fremaux’s romantic 
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escort of the fair one to Richmond.’ I promised to inform his 
wife of his attention to the gay desiver[sic] and have her prepare 
for him, on his return, a short lecture “On the indiscretion of 
Husbands” He retorts by assuring me that if my endeavors are 
successful, he will use his influence against any matrimonial con- 
nection I may have an eye to. The more one knows him the more 
one is forced to love him for his amability and kindness of heart. 
He and Trevanian Lewis‘ are the life of the Regiment. In case 
of a vacancy in Staff, or rather in the field-officers, beyond doubt 
he will be elected to fill it. 

The Creoles are great favorites. Whether the name or their 
own personal merits have rendered them so I am unable to say, 
but the fact is patent & that they are and that is enough. For the 
present I am acting assistant Pay Master of the Regiment, a 
position if not of profit, at least of confidence. One of our 
Sergeant[s] has been promoted to Quarter Master’s Sergeant. 
The place was offered me, but being on the eve of the Company’s 
departure for Brentsville as pickets, I refused, preferring the 
romance and danger of the post of honor tendered our Company 
by Gen Beauregard, to the promotion. I hope the war will last 
till I have secured a commission. But enough. M’ Burnetts await 
... [my] letter. He starts at 6 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Give my love to all inquiring friends; remember me kindly to 
Miss Hattie Babin and return her many kisses for the sweet one 
she sent me by M* Carmena. I would give almost any thing to 
have a conversation with her—I would like her [to] know me 
better. My kindest regards to M* Caldwell, It is my sincerest 
wish that her days of sorrow are past. Do not forget to extend 
my compliments to Mr W. D. Philips. You know I owe him a 
small account, some 33c, but it is not on that account that [1] 
wish to be remembered to him, but because I hold him [his?] 





*Captain Leon J. Fremaux, Co. A, 8th La. Infty. He was appointed to Gen. Beauregard’s 
staff in March, 1862. See L.C.S., vol. II, p. 929. 

*Lieut., later Lieut. Col. Trevanion D. Lewis, Co. A, F. and S., 8th La. Infty. Killed in 
action at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. “He was an excellent officer and very much regretted 
by his Regiment. A gallant, brave and military man.” See L.C.S., vol. III, bk. I, p. 753. 
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friendship. I was about forgeting a special word to Miss Laura; 
She and family and Joe Colla have remembrances of mine—that 
I of them, understand. Kiss your dear mother, brother, Grand- 
mother and aunts, not forgetting Bennie, often for 
Your Uncle 

Answer thus:— Billie 

W” J Walter, Co. A 8th 

Regiment La Vol, Richmond Va 

Care of Col H B Kelly*® 

8 Miles N. E. of 


Gordonsville Virginia 
Dear Paul.® April 26” 1862 


On my arrival in Camp Buchanan on the Rappahannock river, 
after fifteen days of travel, I was greeted by your favor. It was 
received at Camp Carondelet, near Manassas, a few days after 
my departure for Louisiana, and through the kindness of Lieut 
McGinsey’ was preserved from the general distruction of per- 
sonal property which took place on the eve of our evacuation of 
Centreville & Manassas on the 8“ and 9“ of March last. I am 
not given to flattery, but, and yet, your letter gives proof of ad- 
vancement in your studies, and a pleasing facility of turning 
handsomely and interestingly your news & comments on “passing 
events.” 

I had scarcely finished the perusal of your letter, when I was 
recalled to myself as a soldier, by the “long roll” and the “mur- 
murs growing loud” of the Yankees offering us battle. We were 
marched in line of battle to the banks of the river; and after 
remaining thus prepared for some minutes we were march[ed] 
back to our “cabouses”, the Yanks having mearly [merely] ap- 
proached our lines with their mounted, or horse artillery. They 
shelled our old Camp, but no effect, as Secesh had changed quar- 
ters the day before. Since then we have been on picket duty and 





*Col. Henry B. Kelly, F. and S., 8th La. Infty. See L.C.S., vol. III, bk. I, p. 522. 

"Leopold Jean Lauzin (1846-1863), brother of Henrietta. He joined a Texas Regiment 
shortly after this and was killed at Donaldsonville, July 13, 1863. Lauzin Family Records. 

72nd Lieut. William McGinsey, Co. A, 8th La. Infty. He was captured at Gettysburg, 
July 3, 1863, and exchanged early in 1865. See L.C.S., vol. III, bk. I, p. 1197. 
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long marches. On the 12” we fell back from our first position to 
Culpeper C. H., the next day we advanced in the dirrection of 
Winchester, the next fell back to Culpeper again and from 
Thence, that night, we fell back to the Rapidan river, & four 
hours after we resumed our march backward to Orange C. H., 
remained here 14 hours and then fell back to Gordonsville. Some 
having taken the cars, with the remainder I footed the distance. 
At the latter named place we remained long enough to cook five 
days rations and are now encamped 8 .. . miles N. E. of Gordons- 
ville on our way to support Gen “Stonewall” Jackson. From the 
12 to the 22¢ it rained unceasingly every day, and to make it 
more pleasant all my clothes were burnt before leaving Camp 
Buchanan on the 12. We cannot grumble of camp life, it is a 
thing past & gone with us—we know nothing but march, march, 
and halt and sleep in wet blankets & mud. 

We are awaiting at this place the arrival of, or orders to meet, 
Gen Jackson. A days ride [will] enable us to speak of the object 
of all these movements. 

The dear folks at home need send me no clothing, I have no 
way of carr[y]ing them, for the present, and if any be sent me 
I will be forced to burn them. 

Love to all folks at home, kiss all for me. My respects to 
inquiring friends. 

Yours etc 
Billie 
P.S. Address my letters as formerly:—in care of Col H B 
Kelly 8 Regiment La Vols. Richmond Virginia 


Valley of the Shenandoah, Virginia, 


Miss Hattie:—® Camp Bragg, May 10 1862. 


I pondered how I should address this scrall, to Miss, Friend, 
or use some more endearing word; my sense of propriety adopted 
the former, however, opposed as it is to some thing located 





®Miss Hattie Babin, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Walter’s sweetheart and a chum of Henrietta. 
Several other letters to “Miss Hattie” are also in the Walter Collection. 
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near the sixth vertable rib. Modern letter-writers have intro- 
duced the fashion of prefacing their effusions by some apology, 
for some imaginary wrong committed in giving word and shape 
to their thoughts; hence I hope your amiablity will excuse the 
liberty, presumption, or what ever name you may give to the 
pleasure I feel in penning you scattered thoughts. An oppor- 
tunity presents itself of having letters forwarded to our now 
Yankee-beleaguered homes, and unhesitatingly I determine, come 
what may, to write home and to one who made my stay home so 
pleasant during April and March. An other apology I could 
use; the fact that Mr Carmena is not aware of this opportunity, 
the known anziety of his fond wife for news from her dear 
Leroy,’ would in the eyes of cold custom admit of the social, 
unfashionable transgression, but our “short” acquaintance, I feel 
confident, will allow me the high favor, and I prefer placing the 
liberty upon what friendship may have arisen of that, to me 
agreeable, acquaintance, rather than upon the merit of giving com- 
fort to one whom we mutually esteem. If I err it is a fault of the 
head and not of the heart. Time gives a correct judgment upon 
all things, and to time and an early answer I appeal. 

Since my arrival in the “Old Dominion” our Brigade has been 
on the tramp. From the Rappahannock river we have marched 
to this beautiful valley, crossing those giant monuments of God’s 
greatness, the Blue Ridge—a distance approximating one hun- 
dred miles. From the grand army of the Potomac we have been 
transferred to the army of gallant, heroic “Stonewall Jackson”. 
This patriot is lightning and terror in [the] eyes of our enemies, 
and his many glorious engagements will illumin many pages in 
the history of the Confederate War of Independence. It is but 
now our troops are exaulting over his brilliant victory at Mc- 
Dowell yesterday morning.” 





"Ist Sergt. H. L. Carmena, Co. A, F. and S., 8th La. Infty. Later Pvt., Co. K, 2nd La. 
Cavalry. Captured in 1864 and imprisoned at Elmira, N. Y. See L.C.S., vol. II, pp. 256-57. 

See The War of the Rebellion; A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, vol. XII, pt. I, pp. 460-491; also 
G. F. R. Henderson, Stonewall Jackson, and the Civil War (New York, Longman’s, Green, 
and Co., 1902, 2 v.), vol. I, chapt. IX. 
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With a Beauregard, a Johnston, a McGruder, a Jackson, and 
other Generals of their stamp, we can over come the reverses of 
an imbecile Lovell, and secure, achieve our liberty. The hour 
of trial is upon us, and is but the gloom that preceeds the dawn 
which will wind around us those political and social rights that 
give governments a seat among the family of nations. Never 
have I felt more confident of success than now. The fall of New 
Orleans has humbled my pride of State, but has not shaken my 
confidence in our ultimate triumph, and that soon, of our glorious 
cause. What Gen Lovell has failed to accomplish the, once 
horrid to me, but now wanted and prayed for, Yellow fever will 
accomplish, while our fortunes in detail by land, will drive the 
accoursed [accursed] Vandals from our honored soil in every 
State! Be of good cheer—trust to the gods of war that favor 
the brave alone, and to Him who loveth the just. 

The Waterloo of America was fought and won at Shiloah. 
What a glorious victory! Alas, that it should have been pur- 
chased by the life-blood of so many [of ] our kindred. The 
accounts we have received are meagre and incomplete, but a 
nameless somethings [sic] whispers that Baton Rouge, east and 
west, has lost many of their noble sons. I fervently hope and pray 
that both of your brothers have escaped unwounded. Indirrectly I 
hear Baily Stuart was killed, and among the many wounded are 
found O. P. Skolfield” and your friend M’ Smith. I fondly 
trust that this may be but an idle rumor; if [it] be true peace 
to the ashes of my dear friend the former, and may the wounded 
find a lasting relief in a speedy, thrice speedy cure. 

Mr Carmena is in the best of health, and pictures [sic] him 
who has a jolly time. The only impediment to his perfect happi- 
ness is our late disaster at New Orleans. Like all others his 
thoughts are continually of those loved ones left behind, and 
feels a secret misgiving as to the course pursued by the Yankee 
toward those who have bone and flesh in the army. We hope for 





"For a later opinion of General Lovell see General Clement A. Evans, ed., Confederate 
Military History (Atlanta, Confederate Publishing Company, 1899, 12 v.), vol. X, pp. 47-48. 
“Captain O. P. Skolfield, Co. F, 4th La. Infty. See L.C.S., vol. III, bk. II, p. 589. 
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the best, but if in their mad carrier [career] they but dare rudely 
handle one thing we should or do love, through war and through 
peace we will reap our vengence [sic] on all who claim or counte- 
nance the blood of the accoursed race. Lieut Gusman,”* much to 
our regret has become our Captain, not by election, for had it 
depended upon that he would not have received three votes, but 
by a decision of the War Department, according to a late act passed 
by Congress. Our Lieut T D Lewis, much to our desire, has been 
elected Major of the Regiment. Your panchant [penchant], 
Lieut McGinsey, is as good looking as ever, and inflames the 
heart of all Virginia’s fair daughters. In conclusion, permit me 
to present Lieut McG’s compliments, Mr C’s love to his wife, 
babe and yourself and myself. 
Your Humble ser. 
Billie Walter 

P. S. 

If you will favor me with an answer, address it in the care of 


Col. H. B. Kelly, 8 Regt La. Vols. Richmond, Va 





*Captain A. L. Gusman, Co. A, 8th La. Infty. He was captured at Rappahannock, Virginia, 
Nov. 7, 1863, refused to take the oath of allegiance on June 13, 1865, again on June 14, 
1865, and in October of the same year was still a prisoner of war at Fort Lafayette. See 
L.C.S., vol. III, bk. I, p. 139. 








‘The Confederate Navy Department 
and the Fall of New Orleans 


By H. A. Trexer 


of their sires and grandsires during the ’sixties were 

uniformly glorious, Southern citizens of the time saw 
much in the struggle that was anything but edifying. When 
things went wrong, when strategic points were lost, when the 
blockade increased its “anaconda strangle-hold,” when “Rich- 
mond favorites” bungled campaigns, or when popular idols like 
Joe Johnston and Beauregard were removed, the public reactions 
were far more violent than those which took place under similar 
circumstances in most European lands during the late war. 

To one who reads the official correspondence and the editorials 
of Civil-War days, it seems that few governments have ever been 
subjected to more rancorous abuse, from both high and low, than 
was that of President Davis. What increased the bitterness of the 
agitation against Mr. Davis and his friends was the President’s 
fatal habit of fighting back, no matter how insignificant his de- 
tractor might be. He never took a criticism lying down. But his 
defenses of himself, usually justified in theory, in most instances 
merely encouraged his enemies to come back with more heat. 

This bickering in high places during the career of the Confed- 
eracy has been largely forgotten through the influence of roman- 
ticists like John Esten Cook and Thomas Nelson Page. In addi- 
tion, the memoirs of such prominent Confederates as John H. 
Reagan and the books of J. L. M. Curry have given the impres- 
sion that all was tranquil in Confederate political circles. But no 
land containing a Yancey, a Rhett, a Wise, a Wigfall, a Vance, a 
Brown, a Soulé, and a Stephens could have political peace without 
satisfying men of the most diverse opinions who, indoctrinated 
with the dogma of states’ rights, were inclined to contest at every 
step the actions of the central government. 


W sri most Southern people today hold that the efforts 
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True, all Southerners were not critical of their political leaders 
—or at least, many now claim they were not. Some years ago in 
a conversation with an ex-Confederate who was guide at the 
First Confederate Capitol at Montgomery, I asked him how he 
and other Alabama soldiers felt about the removal of the seat of 
government from Montgomery to Richmond. He looked at me 
with the most blank of expressions and said, “Why, we were so 
busy doing something else that we did not even consider the 
matter.” But the politicians and the editors were not so patriotic, 
or so docile, as this soldier. They never hesitated to criticize the 
government, even at the risk of rocking the boat, although the 
very existence of the new republic was at stake. They believed in 
democracy without apology, and felt that the price of popular 
government is eternal criticism. 


The largest city of the Confederacy was New Orleans, by far 
the greatest seaport of the South. By the spring of 1862, feverish 
preparations had been going on for almost a year to put the place 
in a condition of security. Elaborate fortifications had been erected 
between the city and the Gulf, and much money had been spent 
to hasten the completion of great iron-clads, among them the 
redoubtable Mississippi and Louisiana, in whose prowess the 
populace placed exaggerated confidence. The Louisiana was com- 
pleted and the Mississippi was almost ready for its final touches 
when in April, 1862, the enemy under Farragut and Porter, who 
had been hovering about the mouth of the Mississippi for weeks, 
suddenly advanced up-stream, easily passed the forts, and on 
April 25 appeared before the city. After some futile efforts both 
the Mississippi and the Louisiana were sacrificed to prevent the 
Yankees from seizing them.’ The river from its mouth to Grand 





*For references to the sacrifice of the finished and incompleted vessels resulting from the 
fall of New Orleans, see Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War 
of the Rebellion (29 volumes, Washington, 1894-1921), Series II, vol. 1, pp. 434-453; 
488-489; 507; 530-531; 537-539. The correspondence and reports covering the New Orleans 
campaign are found in édid., Series I, vol. 18, pp. 89-446. There are some excellent articles 
on the campaign in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols., New York, 1887), vol. 
2, pp. 13-102. 
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Gulf, Mississippi, fell into enemy hands. It was the most stag- 
gering blow ever received by the Confederacy. 

As the news of this débacle spread from the Rio Grande to the 
Potomac, the enemies of the Davis administration, and especially 
the Louisiana members of the Confederate Congress, demanded 
an investigation of the whole plan for the defense of New 
Orleans and the construction of the iron-clads. Responsibility 
must rest somewhere. If there had been bungling it must be 
exposed. The special ire of the public was aimed at the Navy 
Department. 

At this point something should be said of the man whom most 
of the dissatisfied Southerners blamed for the disaster. The 
ability of Stephen Russell Mallory, like that of most men who 
occupy positions of responsibility during a crisis, has been the 
subject of varying estimates. Many of his contemporaries could 
find little to praise in his administration of the Confederate Navy, 
but most prominent Confederates of post-bellum days wrote 
highly complimentary statements about him. It is very difficult 
to judge administrative merit, especially the merit of one who 
serves a lost cause. Even an official on the winning side is variously 
esteemed. Edwin M. Stanton, William H. Seward, Salmon P. 
Chase, and Gideon Welles have been adjudged everything from 
geniuses to imbeciles. Chase’s efforts to finance the War have 
been placed very high and very low in the scale of efficiency. He 
has been called the greatest American Secretary of the Treasury 
since Hamilton, and he has been reviled as the man who bungled 
the finances and made the War cost double what it should have 
cost. 

President Davis, who never failed to stand by those he ap- 
pointed to office if they were congenial to him (his enemies said 
if they were docile), thus praised his Secretary of the Navy 
twenty years after he was appointed to office: 





*Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government (2 volumes, New 
York, 1881), volume 1, p. 314. If Davis appointed a man he would suffer no criticism of him 
General Longstreet tells this story. At a council of war early in 1862 Longstreet gave a not 
very high estimate of the abilities of the commander of the enemy, McClellan. “The Presi- 
dent,” says Longstreet, “interrupted, and spoke of McClellan’s high attainments and capacity 
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It may not be amiss to remark that, if the anticipations of our people 
were not realized, it was not for any lack of zeal and ability of the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Mallory. 


Secretary Mallory’s colleague, Postmaster-General John H. 
Reagan, forty years after the close of the War said of him:* 


The Honorable Stephen R. Mallory of Florida was made Secretary of 
the Navy. . . . His was a very difficult position to fill—as it required of 
him the creation of a naval establishment in the absence, in a large measure, 
of the necessary materials, and with the very limited manufacturing facilities 
of the Confederacy. His achievements in this respect were greater than 
could have been expected. 


J. Thomas Scharf, the Confederate naval authority, and himself 
an officer in that service, thus springs to the defense of his Chief :* 


The appointment of Mr. Mallory has been criticised with great severity, 
but no single good reason has been shown as to his incompetence or 
unfitness; ... 

When a Senator of the United States, he had been Chairman of the 
Naval Committee, where the information derived from his previous em- 
ployment at Key West soon enabled him to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the organization, equipment and general disciplinary rules of the U. S. 
Navy. He found himself at the head of a naval department on the eve of 
a great war, without a ship or any of the essentials of a navy; he had not 
only to organize and administer, but to build the ships and boats, provide 
as best he could for the ordnance, and to create a naval force in a country 
which in a few days was shut in from the world by an almost impenetrable 
blockade, and which possessed within its limits resources only in the rude, 
crude and unmanufactured state... . 

The administration of Mr. Mallory is not to be judged and condemned 
by its failure, but it will excite surprise and win admiration for what was 
accomplished with the means and resources at its command. 


The “great severity” of the criticism to which Scharf admits 
Secretary Mallory was subjected, was not limited to obscure ed- 
itors and disgruntled subordinates. Much of it came from high 
places. Charles M. Conrad of Louisiana, chairman of the Com- 





in a style indicating that he did not care to have any one talk who did not have the same 
appreciation of our great adversary. McClellan had been a special favorite with Mr. Davis 
when he was Secretary of War in the Pierce administration, and he seemed to take such reflec- 
tion upon his favorites as somewhat personal.” James Longstreet, From Manassas to Appomat- 
tox, Memoirs of the Civil War in America (Philadelphia, 1912), p. 66. 

*John H. Reagan, Memoirs, with Special Reference to Secession and the Civil War (New 
York, 1906), p. 108. 

*J. Thomas Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy (Albany, N. Y., 1894), pp. 
30-31. The latest American naval historian is of the opinion that Scharf’s praise of Mallory 
is more or less warranted by his accomplishments. See James Phinney Baxter, 3rd, The 
Coming of the Ironclad Warship (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 223-224. 
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mittee on Naval Affairs of the Confederate House of Represen- 
tatives from the commencement of the First Congress, on Febru- 
ary 7, 1863, appeared before the committee of the Confederate 
Congress which spent months investigating the Navy Depart- 
ment. He had his materials well in hand and backed his state- 
ments with files of a voluminous correspondence. A part of his 
testimony was as follows: 

Mr. Semmes [Senator Thomas J. Semmes of Louisiana, of the Com- 
mittee]. If you have any other facts within your knowledge which would 
tend to inform the committee as to the proper administration of the naval 
department, please state them. 

Mr. Conran. I have had, as chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, my attention called to the affairs of the Navy Department. I have had 
a good deal of intercourse and a good many conversations with the Secretary 
of the Navy, and from a very early period I was impressed with the con- 
viction that there was a want of intelligence, and especially of energy, 
promptitude, and forethought in the administration of that Department. I 
can not, of course, recall all the circumstances; some of them I can recall. 

Mr. Semmes. Please state them. 

Mr. Conrav. The first occasion on which this idea of proper energy 
in the department occurred to me was at Montgomery... . 

Mr. Conrad then told how the Secretary had delayed in send- 
ing agents abroad to purchase supplies, and how he had dallied in 
the construction of iron-clads when such delays were likely to 
prove fatal to the cause. The charges brought against Mallory 
were in general those which Mallory’s enemies made in attribut- 
ing to him responsibility for the fall of New Orleans. 

That some of Mallory’s subordinates felt he was occasionally 
inclined to hide behind someone else and seemed to dodge respon- 
sibility is evident from the ensuing statement. Commodore 
French Forrest, who was, like so many officers in the Confederate 
Navy, a native of Maryland, but who had moved to Louisiana 
and enlisted from that state, was superintendent of the Gosport 
Navy Yard when the iron-clad Virginia was built there. When 
this famed vessel was scuttled by its crew the month following 
the fall of New Orleans, another source of Southern indignation 





"Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies, Series I, vol. 1, pp. 723-724. The 
complete Conrad testimony is found on pp. 719-732; 738-754. Hereafter this collection 
will be referred to as O. R. Navies. 
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was tapped, and that misfortune was associated with the greater 
disaster of the loss of New Orleans. Before the investigating 
committee the Commodore testified as follows:* 


Tue Cuarr. [Senator C. C. Clay, Jr., of Alabama]. I understand you 
to say that, in response to your statement to the Secretary of the Navy that 
you could hold the navy yard and defend Norfolk, he said that the de- 
struction of the navy yard was a military necessity? 

CommoporeE Forrest. Yes, sir. 

Tue Cuair. Do you know at whose instance it was destroyed as a mili- 
tary necessity? 

Commopor™ Forrest. That I can only answer in one way, and that is 
that I endeavored to find out by whose authority it was done, and failed 
to do so.... 

Mr. Lyons. [Congressman James Lyons of Virginia, for the Committee]. 
I would ask you whether Norfolk or the navy yard was surrendered by 
order of the Secretary of the Navy or not, as far as you know? 

Commopore Forrest. I do not believe it was. I am inclined to believe 
from conversations I had with him that he thought my argument [to 
defend the Norfolk region rather than surrender it] a good one; but I 
understood him to say that as it was considered a military necessity and he 
had no particular control over the matter. I observed that he hesitated a 
good while as to the course he should take. 


One of the bases for the charge of incompetence brought 
against Mr. Mallory in connection with the New Orleans tragedy 
is of particular interest. It is one emphasized by prominent 
Louisianans—that officers ignorant of the region, and especially 
of the navigation of the lower Mississippi, were sent to defend 
the most vital positions in the Confederacy. During the autumn 
and winter following the fall of New Orleans a committee of the 
Confederate Congress in Richmond heard the testimony of many 
material witnesses concerning the matter, and the subject was 
thoroughly threshed out. 

One charge against the Navy Department in the matter of 
sending inexperienced men to New Orleans is that illustrated by 
the case of the Tift brothers. On September 23, 1862, Mr. 





*O. R. Navies, Series II, vol. 1, pp. 628-629. When Commander Josiah Tattnall was 
before a court-martial for ordering the destruction of the Virginia, it was delicately implied 
that the orders of Mallory were far from clear and left too much responsibility in the hands 
of Tattnall. One must read this testimony carefully to come to any just decision of the 
issue. It can be found in the records of the court-martial held at Richmond, July 5 to 19, 
1862, ibid., Series I, vol. 7, pp. 790-799. 
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Nelson Tift of the firm of Nelson and Asa F. Tift of Florida, a 
stranger to Louisiana, appeared before the Committee.’ He and 
his brother had contracted to build the large iron-clad Mississippi. 
They were charged with ignorance of the foundries, workshops, 
labor conditions, supplies of lumber, and everything connected 
with naval construction when they obtained the contract. It will 
be recalled that this iron-clad, when almost completed, was 
destroyed to keep it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The ire of Louisianans was violently aroused against the Tifts. 
A couple of days after New Orleans fell the Tifts and a number 
of Confederate naval officers fled up the river, ostensibly to escape 
the Federals, but perhaps to escape the indignation of the citizens 
of New Orleans. On landing at Vicksburg they were greeted by a 
mob which held them responsible for the loss of the iron-clads. 
Paymaster Felix Senlac of the Confederate Navy thus tells the 
story:* 
There was great excitement on the part of the whole crowd. I thought, 
actually, the people of Vicksburg had all gone crazy. . . . I heard an 
officer clothed in a Confederate uniform cry out in a loud tone of voice 
that there were many other rascals in the Confederate service who ought to 
be hung. . . . | went up and saw the provost-marshal and insisted upon 
knowing upon whose charge he arrested these gentlemen. They all looked 
upon the Tifts as criminals of the deepest dye, and there was some difficulty 
in preventing them from being hung... . ¢ After some delay he [the 
provost-marshal ] produced two telegraphic dispatches from New Orleans, 
one from Mr. Soulé [Senator Pierre Soulé? ], directing the arrest of the 
Tifts, . . . stating that the Tifts burned the Mississippi. 
Later certain officers who had arrived from New Orleans and 
knew the conditions there secured the release of the Tift brothers. 

Another charge that strangers were sent to command at New 
Orleans was made by Commodore George N. Hollins. He had 
been assigned to the naval station at New Orleans early in August, 
1861. For months he labored to build a fleet of iron-clads and 
place the city in a position of safety. Just when his plans were 
near maturity he was removed from his post and ordered to Rich- 





"Ibid., Series II, vol. 1, p. 546. Mr. Tift’s testimony covers pages 543-547. A. F. Tift’s 
statement covers pages 762-773. 
*Jbid., p. 509. 
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mond “to be president of the board to examine midshipmen.”” A 
few weeks later, when his successor, Captain John K. Mitchell, 
was in command, the débacle came. As was to be expected, Com- 
modore Hollins, his friends, and certain members of the Con- 
federate Congress who were not too friendly to the Administra- 
tion, especially the Congressmen from Louisiana, regarded the 
transfer of command as the cause of the benumbing tragedy. 

Upon being questioned by the Committee as to what provisions 
he had made for the defense of New Orleans, Hollins said:’ 


I considered that our boats had a great advantage in going down stream. 
They were completely guarded with iron on their bows, and not only that, 
I had 40 coal boats and I had 12,000 cords of light wood, together with a 
large quantity of tar and stuffs of that kind to put on board of them. I 
should have gone below with fire boats on each side of my gunboats, and 
run these immediately on board the enemy. I should have gone below the 
forts and attacked them. I knew they were there in such numbers that if 
I attacked them they would run foul of each other and become so con- 
fused as to render them unable to do me much or any injury. I felt 
perfectly safe in going down... . 

Mr. Semmes. In a narrow stream like the Mississippi, the inequality 
between your fleet and that of the enemy was in great degree counter- 
balanced by the great number of the enemy’s fleet, the difficulty of motion 
from that cause and your coming down stream? 

CommoporeE Ho tins. It was, sir; | had also a great advantage in having 
all my guns forward, whereas they [the enemy] could not use their guns 
until they turned broadside, which would have thrown them across the 
river, thus crowding them together in inextricable confusion. 


It is a known fact that the form of defense used by Commodore 
Hollins’s successor ended in disaster. Therefore the critics of the 
Richmond government jumped to the conclusion that some other 
plan might have succeeded. It is but one more step to hold that 
some other plan would have succeeded. At least the one followed 
did not." What would actually have happened at New Orleans 
had Hollins remained in command no one knows. He might have 


gone down through the ages as a genius, and again he might now 
be considered a fool. 





*Ibid., p. 476. 

1bid., p. 474. 

“Had Hollins been retained in command, and had he sunk his little fleet in the bizarre 
manner he proposed, Mallory’s critics no doubt would have reproached him for not demand- 
ing a defensive policy. 
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It is impossible to prove a negative. The if’s of history are 
intriguing, but can never be settled. Yet, it does seem strange 
that after leaving Hollins in command till he had some of his 
ships completed and the remainder nearly so, and his plans in a 
state of maturity, the authorities should suddenly have trans- 
ferred him to such routine labor as that of examining budding 
“middies”. For Secretary Mallory it can be said that he saw his 
responsibility and he took it. Lincoln did the same in the case of 
the man “who would never win a great victory, nor lose a great 
battle.” He removed McClellan and appointed three successive 
commanders, each of whom was thoroughly whipped. Davis did 
the same in the case of Joseph E. Johnston. Events alone bring 
out the wisdom or unwisdom of taking any line of action. 

We turn now to active participants in the New Orleans cam- 
paign who were unacquainted with the geography of the country. 
On September 9 the Committee questioned Captain William C. 
Whittle, who had command of the naval station at that city. He 
testified as follows: 


Mr. Semmes. Had you ever been on the New Orleans station before? 

Captain WuitT Le. Never, sir: it was entirely new ground to me. 

Mr. Semmes. You knew nothing, then, of the locality of the country?! 

Captain Wuittte. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Semmes. Have you ever been in the Mississippi River before? 

Captain Wuirtte. I was up to Columbus [Kentucky?], where I was 
for a time in command in codperation with General Polk. 

Mr. Semmes. Then you know nothing at all of the river? 

Caprain WuitT Le. Very little. 


Two days later Captain John K. Mitchell testified in these 
words:"* 


Mr. Semmes. When did you take charge at New Orleans? 

Captain MitrcueE tt. | arrived early in December and was under the 
orders of Commodore Hollins at that time; but I relieved him from com- 
mand of the station about the first of February or the latter part of 
January.... 

Mr. Semmes. Had you ever engaged on the Mississippi River before? 

Captain Mitcuety. Never. This is the first experience I have had 
there. 





%0. R. Navies, Series II, vol. 1, p. 441. 
*1bid., pp. 452; 456. 
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Captain Arthur Sinclair was sworn in by the Committee on 
January 15, 1863. He testified thus.” 


Tue Cuair [Senator Clay]. You had control of the [iron-clad] Mis- 
sissippi at New Orleans? 

Captain Sinciair. | had the command of her. 

Tue Cuarr. When did you reach New Orleans? 

Captain Sinciair. On the third of last April. [New Orleans fell April 
25-26].... 

Mr. Dupre [Congressman Lucius J. Dupré of Louisiana]. Do you 
know the Bayou Lafourche and the Bayou Sara? 

Captain Sinciair. No, sir. 

Mr. Dupre. You never were below the city? 

Captain Sincxair. Not since fifteen years ago. . . 

Mr. Dupre. Do you know the distance between New Orleans and the 
Yazoo River? 

Captain Sincuiar. No, sir; I do not. 


In addition to sending strangers to command at New Orleans, 
the Navy Department was accused of transferring men who had 
become acquainted with the terrain, and substituting others. 
Lieutenant Beverley Kennon appeared before the Committee on 
September 19, 1862, and in the following words cast reflection 
upon the judgment of his superiors: 


Mr. Semmes. When were you assigned to New Orleans? 

LigEUTENANT KENNon. On the twenty-fifth of July, 1861. 

Mr. Semmes. What was the duty to which you were assigned? 

LIEUTENANT KENNON. I undertook to fit out the ordnance, and | did 
ess 

Mr. Semmes. | heard you were charged with extravagance. [Kennon 
was removed for this reason.] .. . 

Mr. Semmes. At what period did you return to New Orleans? 

LizUTENANT KeEnnon. On the first of March. I went there to engage 
in privateering on my own hook. When I returned I found that the vessel 
I intended to get was sold . . . while there | was employed by General 
Lovell for duty in the ordnance department. I subsequently went on board 
the Governor Moore, which had been offered me by the governor of Louisi- 
ana. A month later | was a prisoner. 

Mr. Semmes. Were you in the battle [for the defense of New Or- 
leans]? 

LizuTENANT Kennon. I was, sir; I sunk the only [Federal] vessel that 
was sunk—the Varuna. 

Mr. Semmes. ... I desire to know whether, if that fleet [the Confed- 
erate squadron at New Orleans] had been brought down [from New 





“Ibid., pp. 486; 491. 
“[bid., pp. 521-526, passim. 
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Orleans against the Federals advancing up the River from the Gulf], the 
chances of successfully resisting the enemy would not have been much 
greater than it was? 

LizuTENANT Kennon. Why, certainly, sir. . . . [but] We labored 
under one great drawback, and that was that Captain Mitchell had been 
in command only two or three days. Commodore Hollins had been there 
before, but was ordered away. If he had been left in command, I am 
satisfied that he would have whipped the enemy out of the river, because 
he knew how everything was situated there and Captain Mitchell did not.!® 
The preceding testimony, which brought out the fact that the 

Navy Department sent officers of high rank to a front that was 
unfamiliar to them, certainly appears strange if not damning. But 
there are always two sides to such a vital question. If Secretary 
Mallory and his subordinates sent men down to the lower Mis- 
sissippi who were absolute strangers to the locality, when they had 
in the service Louisiana officers who could have been placed in 
command, the charge of administrative ineptitude would certainly 
lie against them. But did the Department have such Louisiana 
men at its disposal, officers who were competent to handle a big 
campaign or even command individual ships? 

This question is a fair one. But it is difficult to answer in a 
manner that would have satisfied those whose pride was so bitterly 
humbled by the comparative ease with which their boasted defen- 
ses were shattered. The fall of the city brought in its wake three 
years of “Beast Butler” and his successors, and the loss of the 
position of New Orleans as a blockade-runners’ emporium. 

Such justification of Secretary Mallory as can be given is 
revealed by the ensuing records. In 1931 Captain D. W. Knox 
and his assistants got out a new edition of the roster of the officers 
of the Confederate Navy.” In this list, admittedly incomplete, 
are given the names of some 3,750 Confederate officers from the 





While Kennon states that Mitchell had been in command only “two or three days” when 
the battle opened, Mitchell himself said, “I arrived there [New Orleans] early in December 
and was under . . . Hollins at that time; but I relieved him . . . about the first of February 
or the latter part of January.” Jbid., p. 452. Mitchell was thus in command for about three 
months. 

“Register of Officers of the Confederate States Navy, 1861-1865, As Completed and 
Revised by the Office Records of the Library of the United States Navy Department, 1931, 
From All Available Data (Washington, 1931). 
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rank of admiral down to that of third assistant engineer, clerk, 
and pilot. For only about two out of five of the officers listed is 
the place either of birth or of enlistment given. In almost every 
case, however, those concerning whom this information is omitted 
were men of the lower ranks—paymaster’s clerks, gunners, pilots, 
etc. 

Of those whose state of birth or enlistment or both are noted, 
fifty-one were accredited to Louisiana. Fifty enlisted from that 
state. A few enlisted from there who were born elsewhere.'® To 
hazard the guess that the fifty who enlisted from Louisiana knew 
a good deal about its geography, especially that of the river for 
some distance above and below New Orleans, does not seem 
unreasonable. 

As they were ranked in April, 1862, when New Orleans fell, 
these Louisiana officers were: captains, 2; commanders, 1 ; lieuten- 
ants, 8; midshipmen, 8; paymasters, 3; assistant surgeons, 4; 
assistant engineers, 5; clerks, 7; boatswains, 1; gunners, 2; mas- 
ters (civilians), 1; pilots, 1; captains of marine corps, 1; lieuten- 
ants of marine corps, 3. As we are discussing the responsibility 
for the catastrophe at New Orleans, it is reasonable to exclude 
from the discussion those officers whose service could not con- 
ceivably have influenced the course of events. This elimination 
deletes all save the chief officers on the vessels, or those in active 
command. Thus we have left only the captains, commanders, and 
lieutenants. The list then remaining is that of two captains, 
French Forrest and Lawrence Rousseau; one commander, Wil- 
liam W. Hunter; and eight lieutenants, Alphonse Barbot, Henry 
B. Claiborne, John H. Comstock, William Van Comstock, Walter 
O. Crain, Thomas B. Mills, Julius A. Pratt, and John Taylor 
Wood.” 

The Register of Officers of the Confederate States Navy is 





“The large number of officers in the Confederate service who hailed from Virginia and 
Maryland is noticeable. Those two states apparently furnished more than half the officers 
recorded. 

*The names of these officers can be found ibid., in alphabetical order. 
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‘ authority for the statement that of the eleven captains, command- 
ers, and lieutenants from Louisiana, seven were present for duty 
when the forces of Farragut ascended the River—Captain 
Rousseau, Commander Hunter, and Lieutenants Barbot, Clai- 
borne, John and William Comstock, and Pratt. Mallory and his 
office were therefore responsible for the absence of four of the 
eleven Louisianans from home waters when they were so badly 
needed there.”” Of these four officers, two were prominent in the 
Confederate service at that time and later, and two were not so 
conspicuous. Walter O. Crain and Thomas B. Mills both served 
with faithfulness throughout the War, though not with particular 
prominence.” But the careers of the other two were different. 

Captain French Forrest had served as a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, and upon the withdrawal of the Federals from Nor- 
folk in April, 1861, was made superintendent of the Gosport 
Navy Yard, the largest establishment of the kind in the South.” 
He was in charge at Gosport while the famous iron-clad Virginie 
(Merrimac) was being built there. He was later made Chief of 
the Bureau of Orders and Detail, and then placed in command of 
the James River Squadron. Forrest might have influenced events 
at New Orleans. He must have been well versed in the topog- 
raphy of the region.” 

John Taylor Wood was another officer of great merit. He also 
served in the United States Navy and resigned to enter the Con- 
federate service. He commanded a gun crew on the Virginia in 





*Of the fifty-one officers listed in the Register who had been born in Louisiana or who 
had enlisted from that state, 22 were at New Orleans during the campaign, 13 were else- 
where, and 13 enlisted after the campaign. The record of three of them is too vague to be 
classed either way. It is interesting to learn that ten of them, none of high rank, were 
skylarking over the seas on Confederate commerce-raiders such as the Shenandoah and the 
Sumter, while their home fires were in danger. This service was comparatively lucrative but 
had no influence on the outcome of the War, although it did influence the gradual decline 
of the American merchant marine. 

"For the record of Crain see idem, p. 42; for that of Mills, see idem, p. 134. 

“Forrest once stated that while he commanded at Gosport there were 1,100 men employed 
in the Yard, and that the value of the plant, stores, and vessels under construction and repair 
was $6,500,000 “or thereabouts”. O. R. Navies, Series II, vol. 1, pp. 626-627. 

*On Forrest see Register of Officers of the C. S. N., p. 63. O. R. Navies, Series I, vols. 
5, 6, and 7 contain much on his career. 
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all her battles; in fact, he was so serving when his Louisiana home 
was engulfed by the Federals in April, 1862. After the destruc- 
tion of the Virginia his activities were among the most conspicuous 
in the annals of the Confederate Navy. They are given as 
follows:* 


[Served at] Drewry’s Bluff, Va, May 15, 1862. Burned ship A/le- 
ghanian, October 29, 1862. Captured U. S. Steamers Satellite and 
Reliance, August 23, 1863, and schooners Golden Rod, Coquette, and Two 
Brothers, August 24, 1863. Captured and destroyed U. S. S. Underwriter, 
February 2, 1864. Commanding C. S. S. Tallahassee, 1864. Aide to the 
president, 1863-1865. 


It does seem strange that Secretary Mallory should have kept 
such veterans of the United States Navy as Forrest and Wood on 
duty at Hampton Roads while their home state was threatened 
with invasion, and sent men of no higher rank, wholly ignorant of 
the region, to New Orleans. In this matter of the detailing of 
Forrest and Wood the Navy Department seems to have been 
culpable. 

It might also be maintained that a man as important as 
Lawrence Rousseau should have been given a position of active 
command at New Orleans. Rousseau was assigned to the duty of 
supervising the construction of iron-clads for the defense of the 
city, work of the utmost importance, it is true, but not an appoint- 
ment where his knowledge of the peculiar situation would have 
been of supreme value.” But the colleagues of Rousseau may 
have advised Mallory that Rousseau was more suited for naval 
construction than for fighting a ship or planning a campaign. 

All things considered, it appears that criticism leveled at the 
Confederate Navy Department after the fall of New Orleans was 
in the main unjust as far as the detailing of officers was concerned, 
barring the questionable misuse of Forrest, Wood, and Rousseau. 
Of course the indignant Louisianans, both in Congress and at 
home, were burning with exasperation at the fall of their proud 





“Register of Officers, C. S. N., p. 216. O. R. Navies, Series I, vols. 2, 3, 5. 
*On Rousseau’s career see Register of Officers, C. S. N., p. 170. 
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city.° They did not have access to all the facts and were in no 
mental condition to weigh them justly even if they had possessed 
all the information. They naturally demanded a victim. It was 
the old story of running responsibility to cover. 





"There is an illuminating account of the peculiar temperament of the heterogeneous 
populace of New Orleans by one of the citizens who was present at the occupation of the 
city. See George W. Cable, “New Orleans before the Capture”, in Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War, vol. 2, pp. 14-21. 























Points of View 


THE HAZARDS OF 
BOOK-REVIEWING 


By HerBert GAMBRELL 


OWARD the end of 1932 the 

J. B. Lippincott Company pub- 
lished, in the handsomest format I 
have seen recently for such a book, 
Porfirio Diaz, Dictator of Mexico, on 
which Carleton Beals had been work- 
ing for four years. A review copy was 
sent to the University of Texas Office 
of Publicity. 

The practice there was to distribute 
books received from the publishers 
among members of the faculty, and to 
mimeograph the reviews for distribu- 
tion among the newspapers of the re- 
gion. On the face of it, it appears to 
have been a laudable undertaking: the 
product of author and publisher was 
brought to the attention of the read- 
ing public in a manner which reflected 
credit upon them, and incidentally up- 
on the professorial reviewers and the 
institution which employed them. And 
it cost next to nothing. 

After being passed around on the 
campus a bit, Mr. Beals’s book was 
given to Professor J. Lloyd Mecham 
for review. Professor Mecham, a mem- 
ber of the Government faculty, has 
served his time as a historian, and is a 
specialist in Hispanic-American af- 
fairs whose academic credentials are 
attested by Professor Herbert E. Bol- 
ton and the University of California. 

Professor Mecham’s thousand-word 
review, released for publication Jan- 
uary 28, 1933, was the occasion for a 
tempest which, so far, has been con- 
fined to its own tea-pot, yet which is 
not only diverting but—because of its 
closeness in time and space—especially 
interesting to Southwesterners. 

At this point it may be pertinent to 


recall that publishers and authors have 
no fear of controversies. For the more 
controversy the more publicity, and the 
more publicity, the advertising experts 
tell us, the more sales. The sale of 
books thrives on argument (and attend- 
ant publicity) to such an extent it is 
surprising that more baiting-matches 
between authors and professorial re- 
viewers are not deliberately concocted. 
But probably enough of them develop 
in the ordinary run of business to keep 
the game from growing dull. One re- 
members, for instance, the avalanche 
of professorial condemnation that de- 
scended on a biography of George 
Washington a few years ago, and how 
the publishers turned the most dam- 
ning of the reviews into sales arguments 
by making it appear that, if the pro- 
fessors were so hostile to the book, it 
must be an extraordinarily good one! 

But the incident under discussion 
may be of a different sort. 

It would not be unjust to say that 
Professor Mecham was restrained in 
his praise of Mr. Beals’s book, although 
in the course of his rather searching 
appraisal he did say that “Mr. Beals 

. is a pioneer exploring and disclos- 
ing the possibilities of a really schol- 
arly study,” and that certain “cardinal 
defects” which he pointed out were 
blemishes in “an otherwise excellent 
study.” A more detailed summary of 
the review, however, will allow the 
reader to form his own opinion. After 
noticing that “Mr. Beals seems to in- 
cline to the belief of certain ‘national- 
istic anthropologists’ that the good in 
the Mexican is of Indian origin, the 
evil European”—a belief in which 
Professor Mecham takes no stock—he 
points out that Diaz is presented as a 
true patriot, an ardent supporter of the 
high principles of Juarez, and “most 
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generally alluded to as a Mixtec” un- 
til 1867, when, in making his bid for 
the presidency, he “revealed an over- 
weening, selfish ambition.” “But,” 
continues Professor Mecham, “when 
the cloak of patriotism is thrown off 
and he is revealed as a greedy, grasp- 
ing seeker of power, he becomes a 
Mestizo. In the latter years of his 
reign, when responding to the influ- 
ence of his ‘lily white’ wife, Dona 
Carmen, Limantour, and foreigners, he 
becomes—most contemptible of all— 
well nigh a Creole.” 

The white blood in Diaz’s veins and 
the deaths about 1861 of his mother 
and of the Liberal Governor Marcos 
Pérez are entirely inadequate, says the 
reviewer, to explain the change in 
Diaz’s character, “for indeed no ex- 
traneous forces acted to transform the 
self-abnegating hero of pre-1867, into 
the power-mad egotist of post-1867. 
Any Mexican, whatever his race, In- 
dian, Mestizo, or Creole, would have 
felt as did Porfirio, that his services 
merited the presidency as a reward... 
[and] having seized the presidency he 
reacted normally in subordinating all 
else to the retention of his power. . 
He made all authorities feel that they 
owed their positions to his personal 
good will, and among these . . . he 
fostered ambitious alliances merely to 
break them up and show the country 
that future collaboration on their part 
was impossible, and he himself more 
indispensable than ever. ‘Only a 
Mestizo,’ says Beals, ‘could have car- 
ried out such a complicated program.’ ” 

Mr. Beals robs the benevolent dic- 
tatorship of all its glory by asserting 
that “Diaz had no economic plan,” 
and that world needs, not planned 
economy, made his record—such as it 
was—possible. Nor does the reviewer 
overlook the pathetic picture Mr. Beals 
paints of the old Dictator standing 
alone, deserted, as his house of cards 
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fell about him. “The author is shed- 
ding crocodile tears,” comments Pro- 
fessor Mecham. “He feels the urge 
for dramatic effect to introduce pathos 
and emotion in the conclusion.” 

“Two cardinal defects of an other- 
wise excellent study are omissions [of 
bibliography and citations to sources] 
and presentation. . . . Mr. Beals is 
known as a writer of considerable bias. 
How then can we accept his conclu- 
sions without checking his authorities? 
It would be interesting to know, not 
that we disagree, what is the basis for 
his remarkable defense of Manuel 
Gonzalez, who served as a stop-gap for 
Diaz in the presidency during the 
years 1880-1884 . . . [which] has 
been execrated as one of the most prof- 
ligate [administrations] in Mexican 
history. Yet if Diaz is the déte noire 
of this piece of near-historical fiction, 
then Gonzalez is the hero... 

“Mr. Beals, primarily interested in 
court intrigue, neglects important in- 
cidents in the foreign relations of the 
Diaz régime . . . the first Hague Con- 
ference . . . the famous Pius Fund 
Controversy . . . the Roosevelt-Diaz 
mediation in Central America in 1906- 
1907. 

“As for presentation, the book is not 
written in the style one would expect 
of a study undertaken with aid from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation. Such phrases as 
‘know his onions,’ ‘back to his native 
Podunk,’ ‘corral was Kosher,’ ‘little 
runt,” and ‘pliable dumb-bell nonenti- 
ty’ do not make for dignified expres- 
sion. Brilliancy undoubtedly was as- 
pired after, but the result was too 
much smartness.” 

The reader can judge for himself 
whether the review was suave, hostile 
by intent, or merely coldly judicial. 
But it does not appear from this sum- 
mary that the mimeographed edition of 
it abounded in curious typographical 
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errors and omitted entirely the accents 
which belong to the Spanish words. In 
the second paragraph, for example, 
Oaxaca appears as Oaxaco, Zapotec be- 
comes Zapotic, Juarez and Diaz ap- 
pear without accent, the latter is “‘for- 
ciful” and a “mestigo”, and those who 
study the science and history of the 
human race are “anthropoligists”. 
Surely not even Mr. Beals would hold 
Professor Mecham _ responsible for 
these slips; but something might be said 
in favor of furnishing professors with 
expert typists, or at least with type- 
writers having appropriate diacritical 
characters. 

This review was, in the opinion of 
the publicity man for the publisher, 
“so unfair that I protested feebly and 
sent it on to Mr. Beals himself who 
has written a reply and sent it to the 
president of the University of Texas.” 
By a curious coincidence, Mr. Beals’s 
letter to President Benedict is dated 
January 28, the release date on Pro- 
fessor Mecham’s review. Through five 
pages of singlespaced typing the author 
protested, not feebly, but with warmth, 
descending at times to personalities 
which might be taken as evidence of 
pique. 

Mr. Beals did not know the name 
of the president, although he did 
know the University’s “reputation for 
fairness and truth-finding,” and wished 
to give the institution an opportunity 
to maintain that reputation rather 
“than to be forced to seek publicity 
elsewhere.” He was “obliged to pro- 
test against the release to the public 
of Dr. Meacham’s* vicious and narrow- 
minded review,” although he “would 
have no objection to, in fact would 
welcome, any criticism even of this 
character published in any given uni- 
versity publication.” What had been 





*Throughout his letter, Mr. Beals misspells 
Professor Mecham’s name. 
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done, he thought, in this case, amounted 
to “an abuse of the good name of the 
University and its utilization to air 
petty spleen”; for “Dr. Meacham... 
wilfully misrepresents matters and lifts 
quotations from their context to twist 
their meaning.” He had quoted a sen- 
tence, said Mr. Beals, “in such a man- 
ner as to imply that I have not at- 
tempted to make a scholarly study.” 
[Cf. Mr. Beals’s Introduction: “This 
biography does not aspire to be an 
academic work... ”] And “imme- 
diately after the foregoing innuendo, 
Dr. Meacham discloses his own vast 
knowledge of Mexican affairs by mis- 
spelling ‘Oaxaca’. 

“Dr. Meacham has a bitter prej- 
udice against the Indian and the mes- 
tizo in Mexico, and he harbors the 
cliché white superiority complex 4 la 
Stoddard, which every reliable an- 
thropologist in this country has aban- 
doned. . Dr. Meacham misrepre- 
sents my position when he declares 
that I exalt the Indian at the expense 
of the white. I am merely interested 
in placing the Indian in his proper 
setting in the Mexican scene. . . . This 
[Professor Mecham’s] is a very child- 
ish approach, and evidently Meacham’s 
own singularly vivid race-hatreds have 
led him into a misapprehension of my 
own conclusions.” These prejudices 
hinder Mecham from “any real apper- 
ception” of Mr. Beals’s literary device 
of using the word Mixtec without im- 
plying an attitude toward race. It is the 
psychology of the Mixtec, the mestizo, 
the creole, not the blood, that Mr. 
Beals refers‘to in applying these adjec- 
tives to Diaz. 

Furthermore, the critic selects one 
of the explanations for Diaz’s shift 
from patriotic abnegation to selfish 
ambition, and declares it “entirely un- 
satisfactory”, disregarding the fact that 
the author “set forth this particular 
explanation merely as a contributing 
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factor” and the further fact that “a 
whole chapter is devoted” to other 
reasons, not excluding “traditional 
practices.” “The white-blooded Man- 
uel Gonzalez” disproves Professor 
Mecham’s assertion that “any Mexi- 
can, whatever his race” would “have 
felt as did Porfirio that his services 
merited the presidency as a reward.” 
Professor Mecham fails to see that 
when Mr. Beals writes, “Only a 
mestizo could have carried out such a 
complicated program,” the author is 
using the word mestizo “not so much 
for its racial connotations as for its 
connotations of group psychology.” 
“Again he defies the context in which 
I establish the idea that the tendency 
of the times was toward the rise of 
mestizo elements to power, a fact his- 
torically substantiated, and that at such 
a disturbed moment in Mexico’s his- 
tory the only type which could appeal 
to the militant elements . . . would 
be a mestizo.” 

Nor were those tears that he shed 
over the treatment accorded Diaz at 
his downfall “crocodile tears”. “Ap- 
parently,” Mr. Beals assures the pres- 
ident of Professor Mecham’s univer- 
sity, “I have more of the milk of hu- 
man kindness than has Dr. Meacham, 
for despite my criticism of much of 
Diaz’ rule, he was . . . a man with 
many elements of greatness.” Yet even 
those who had benefited from his dic- 
tatorship deserted him at the last, “a 
treachery which the worst of men 
should not be called upon to bear.” 

Criticism of the omission of cita- 
tions and bibliography is, Mr. Beals 
admits, justified; but as he does “not 
enjoy publication by a subsidized uni- 
versity press,” he can only say in ex- 
tenuation that the eighty additional 
pages these would have required would 
have made publication by an ordinary 
editorial house impossible; and that, 
as he explained in his preface, “the 
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bibliography will be printed separately 
under university auspices.” 

“I am attacked for my original ap- 
praisal of Gonzalez, although the re- 
viewers, far better informed about the 
period under discussion than is Dr. 
Meacham, who have touched upon this 
point, have praised my clarification of 
an obscure historical point. Dr. 
Meacham, prejudiced against me and 
the book, is not interested in attempt- 
ing to ascertain whether my revised 
judgment of Gonzalez is true and 
worthy of historical credence, but 
merely assumes that since I am criticiz- 
ing Diaz, I am therefore obliged to 
make Gonzalez the hero. The space 
allotted to Gonzalez would not suggest 
that I am inclined to make him the 
hero. (Why does Dr. Meacham omit 
the accents of his Spanish words? ) 
The truth is, Dr. Meacham is quite 
unacquainted with the particular pe- 
riod referred to. He should be aware, 
and in fact he knows, that the archives 
of President Gonzalez, long supposed 
to have been lost or destroyed, are now 
available. Why does he deliberately 
conceal this fact?” Mr. Beals found 
the archives—six tons of them—in 
Tamaulipas and had them brought to 
Mexico City. “They are now open 
to scholars, and this is an opportunity 
for Dr. Meacham to learn something 
about the period.” 

Not only is Professor Mecham 
ignorant and willing deliberately to 
conceal facts, but, continues Mr. Beals, 
he is careless in his quotations: the 
word “impetuous” is substituted for 
the word “righteous”. Mr. Beals 
should have read more closely: Profes- 
sor Mecham’s typist has it “impete- 
ous”! 

“Apparently maligning the docu- 
mentary support for a statement of 
mine, Dr. Meacham declares that 
Diaz’ mother, ‘Petrona is supposed to 
have taught him perseverance, loyalty 
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and ideals,’” a fact easily deduced 
from abundant testimony. “I do not 
know what Dr. Meacham’s personal 
experiences have been, but Petrona was 
engaged in what was a normal activity 
for all, except our most modern, 
mothers.” 

If Professor Mecham were “devoid 
of arbitrary race prejudice and na- 
tional prejudices,” he would realize 
that the force that impelled Diaz to 
change his character about 1867 was 
in fact “due to fundamentally ex- 
traneous sociological forces” which 
Mecham confuses with something “‘in- 
trinsic in all Mexican character.” 

“How, asks Dr. Meacham, can ‘we 
accept his conclusions without checking 
his authorities?’ I don’t know, Dr. 
Meacham,” continues Mr. Beals. “Pre- 
sumably, since Dr. Meacham is review- 
ing the book as an authority and un- 
der the name of the University of 
Texas, he knows the sources sufficiently 
well to refute any false statements | 
may have made. Dr. Meacham calls 
my book ‘a piece of near-historical 
fiction’. Such accusation demands proof. 

“My critic declares that 1 am 
‘known as a _ biased writer’. Dr. 
Meacham is not known as a writer, 
although he is distinctly a prejudiced 
writer. Worse than that, he is an un- 
imaginative writer. In his dry-as-dust 
biography of an early colonial figure, 
he reveals that he never visited the 
regions where his hero operated and 
that he consulted none of the corollary 
literature and sources which would 
have given his work color, vivacity and 
background, not to mention insight.” 

Did Mr. Beals neglect certain 
aspects of foreign relations? That was 
purposely done because they did not 
“definitely influence domestic affairs or 
the fate of Diaz himself.” The slang 
expressions, out of their context, Mr. 
Beals admits, do not sound very well. 
““*Runt’ however is an accepted Eng- 
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lish word. ‘Kosher’ is an accepted 
Yiddish word, and not slang at all. 
This reduces his list to three attack- 
able expressions. But to attack the en- 
tire style of the book from these ran- 
dom expressions, merely reveals that 
I have stepped on some of Dr. 
Meacham’s pet prejudices and he is 
determined to annihilate the book 
without giving it any sort of a fair 
appraisal. 

“The University of Texas has the 
honor of employing one of the most 
notable investigators of Mexican and 
Latin American history in this coun- 
try, Professor Charles W. Hackett. He 
has made notable contributions. I pre- 
sume he has qualified associates. It is 
to be regretted that the University did 
not send out to the public a review of 
Porfirio Diaz by someone better in- 
formed than Dr. Meacham. For cer- 
tainly his review is not fair, objective, 
scholarly, academic or comprehensive.” 

So much for Mr. Beals’s letter. 
Whether or not it be fair, objective, 
scholarly, or academic, it cannot be 
denied that it is comprehensive. The 
reference to a biography which Pro- 
fessor Mecham published some years 
ago, and which Mr. Beals reviewed at 
the time, would suggest that his ad- 
miration for the Professor has long 
known definite bounds. His reluc- 
tance to class Professor Mecham among 
the “worthy associates” of Professor 
Hackett, however, is evidently not 
shared by that distinguished professor 
of Latin-American history, for they 
have collaborated on a number of 
projects, notably on a monthly sum- 
mary of Mexican and Central-Amer- 
ican affairs for Current History. Pro- 
fessor Hackett was, we believe, in resi- 
dence at Austin when Porfirio Diaz 
appeared, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that he could have had the op- 
portunity of reviewing the work if he 
had so desired. As for the charge, 
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much repeated, that Professor Mecham 
is prejudiced against Mr. Beals and his 
work, a discussion of that would in- 
volve a much deeper knowledge of the 
character and emotions of the two men 
that I can claim. But Mr. Beals’s let- 
ter is submitted, in condensed form, as 
a gem of its kind. 

When it reached President Bene- 
dict’s attention, he, being an academic 
sort of person, appointed a faculty 
committee to look into the matter. In 
due time, so the editor of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Book Notes informed 
the publishers, the committee reached 
its conclusion. “While the committee 
and President Benedict took the posi- 
tion that the review was not unduly 
adverse in its criticism, and held that 
any criticism was in order in view of 
the fact that the book was sent us for 
review purposes by you, they never- 
theless felt that it was unwise for the 
University to send out any service 
which is liable at any time to be at- 
tacked, whether justifiably or other- 
wise. This is regarded alone as suf- 
ficient reason for discontinuing publi- 
cation [of the Book Notes].” 

The controversy, therefore, although 
confined to narrow limits, has had the 
effect of eliminating one of the many 
services the University of Texas has 
been performing beyond the rea)m of 
formal instruction. Whether it was 
ever a proper function of the Univer- 
sity “to pass official judgment on books, 
a service which attracts attention to 
commercial publishers,” is quite an- 
other matter; but granted that the dis- 
tribution of reviews once was thought 
to be within the scope of the Univer- 
sity’s functions, it appears a trifle weak- 
kneed to abandon the work because an 
author registers a long and bitter com- 
plaint against a particular review. Cer- 
tainly the general principle behind the 
decision—‘“that it is unwise for the 
University to send out any service 
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which is liable at any time to be at- 
tacked, whether justifiably or other- 
wise”-—would, if applied to all activ- 
ities of any university, result in aban- 
doning some very important and even 
essential services. 

The article ought to stop here, but 
I cannot understand why Mr. Beals, 
if he felt that Professor Mecham had 
been unfair to him and his book, did 
not take the matter up, Texan fashion, 
man to man. What had the President 
of the University to do with his griev- 
ance? The implication is rather plain 
that Mr. Beals was irritated not only 
by the review but by the very fact that 
the person who wrote it was in a pro- 
fessorial position. Did he want Pres- 
ident Benedict to chastize Professor 
Mecham? or dismiss him? or forbid 
his reading books or writing reviews? 
Or did he merely want publicity on 
the matter? The tone of the whole 
epistle would indicate the contrary, 
but the last paragraph—‘Since the 
University has seen fit to circulate Dr. 
Meacham’s mediocre and prejudiced 
review to the general public, I feel 
that I am justified in claiming the 
privilege of having the foregoing re- 
ply similarly circulated”—-squints the 
other way. At any rate, he is getting 
the publicity, after a fashion. 


BRAZILIAN ORATORY 


URING a year spent in Brazil, | 

have found nothing of more in- 
terest than the psychology of the 
people, especially as it is revealed in 
their public meetings. At the very 
beginning I should like to make it 
clear that what I say is not offered in 
an unsympathetic spirit; my point of 
view is that Brazil is for the Brazilians, 
and they have a right to do things in 
their own way. If it suits them, it 
suits me. And I am glad it is thus. 
Variety is the spice of life; I like to 
see different types maintained. 
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In territory Brazil is larger than the 
United States excluding Alaska, and 
has a population of forty-two millions. 
In spite of the fact that Italians, Ger- 
mans, Syrians, Japanese, and other 
peoples have been coming in large 
numbers and are perceptibly influenc- 
ing the culture of Brazil, the charac- 
teristic Brazilian traits, including the 
use of the Portuguese language, will 
probably hold their own. In the United 
States and in the world in general, 
Spanish, of course, has greater popu- 
larity, because of its wider diffusion 
and its superior literature; but there is 
reason to believe that Portuguese will 
receive more attention than it does at 
present; for it is spoken by something 
like seventy millions of people. Portu- 
guese is a difficult, anomalous lan- 
guage, easy for people to acquire for 
practical purposes if they already know 
Spanish, French, or Italian, but hard 
to use correctly for speaking or writ- 
ing. The simplified spelling officially 
adopted both in Portugal and Brazil 
ought to improve matters considerably, 
though not a large daily paper in Rio 
is willing to use the reformed orthog- 
raphy. Perhaps a false impression is 
often created by the division of the va- 
rious Spanish-speaking peoples of South 
America into separate nations, whereas 
Brazil seems to the outsider to be 
merely one of the numerous Latin 
South-American countries. It is, how- 
ever, a great and diverse nation that 
has been fortunate in maintaining its 
unity. Recently the Hon. Hugh Gib- 
son arrived here as the American am- 
bassador, and his appointment is being 
regarded as one of many evidences that 
the United States is recognizing the 
growing importance of Brazil. 

Most of the time I have spent in 
Brazil has been spent in the the fed- 
eral capital, a city said to contain two 
millions of inhabitants. Opportunities 
for contact with the cultural life are 
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exceptionally good. From the time of 
my arrival to this day I have assidu- 
ously attended public meetings of a 
wide range of interest. Not a day 
passes without some kind of a public 
meeting, to which entrance is free. 
Halls for such gatherings are surpris- 
ingly numerous, though they are not 
always easy to find. 

It is a trite observation that the 
Brazilians love to talk, and that they 
can talk. On a patriotic occasion in a 
public square I heard a Negro boy of 
about thirteen deliver in a shrill voice 
an eloquent oration that swept the 
crowd. Few Brazilians are embarrassed 
when called upon to speak publicly, 
even though it be altogether without 
warning. Women and young people 
appear to be as efficient in this matter 
as are mature men. 

A visitor from the United States 
will be happier if he makes up his 
mind at the start that these people are 
going to do things in their own way, 
and will not be rushed. Five o’clock 
in the afternoon is a popular hour for 
lectures; that is the appointed time, 
but usually the meeting does not be- 
gin until five-thirty or a quarter of 
six. The average lecture lasts at least 
an hour, and discussion often follows. 
About a quarter of seven, as a rule, I 
must leave to go to dinner: I have not 
yet been able to make out just when 
the Brazilians eat. Or perhaps the hour 
to begin the meeting is eight-thirty or 
nine at night; a half-hour later the 
speaker starts and holds forth for an 
hour and a half on a stretch. Discus- 
sion follows, and the meeting may 
close at midnight. 

Recently a scientific society was 
organized here. Great pains were given 
to the elaboration of a constitution; 
these peoples are firm believers in con- 
stitutions. This done, they began to 
leave, with no provision for future 
meetings or the carrying on of the 
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work, Later, one attempt after another 
was made to perfect the organization. 
At one meeting when business was to 
be attended to, a few speeches of ten 
minutes each were called for, the pres- 
ident having instructions to permit no 
one to speak more than ten minutes. 
The meeting was scheduled for eight 
o’clock, and began about a quarter of 
nine. The chairman, an able Brazilian 
who is president of the society, spoke 
for one hour. Another man who was 
to have spoken explained that he did 
not have time to answer the first speak- 
er, with whom he was in total disagree- 
ment; he himself was a communist, 
while the first speaker was a socialist. 
Whereupon the president proceeded to 
deliver another lengthy speech. No 
business was accomplished. The sur- 
prising fact is that the others present 
seemed to think that everything was 
all right, and the meeting was quite a 
success. Effort after effort has been 
made to get business done at a meet- 
ing of the governing body, but there 
is too much talk for business. In the 
meantime, bills go unpaid, and matters 
of organization are deferred. 

The manner of conducting a meet- 
ing is peculiar. In the first place, the 
chairman is flanked on either side by 
an array of notables. If such a one 
comes in late, place must be made for 
him, even though speaker and hearers 
are interrupted. The chairman calls 
the meeting to order and introduces 
the speaker in a casual way, without 
rising, and in an almost inaudible 
voice. Then the “conferencista”, as 
he is called, gives his address, usually 
remaining seated. It is considered quite 
the thing to read the speech, though 
the average Brazilian appears to be 
fully capable of making an address 
without manuscript or notes. The 
spectacle of an orator closely reading 
his paper, while he either stands or 
sits, at the same time gesticulating 
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vigorously, would be somewhat amus- 
ing to us in the United States. The 
redeeming feature of the manuscript 
is that it has an end; it is not at all 
unusual to hear a man speak for an 
hour and a half continuously, when he 
either has no manuscript or puts it 
aside to give free expression to his 
thoughts. Frequently discussion fol- 
lows. In most of the meetings I have 
attended, there is no effort to observe 
parliamentary law. Voluntary speakers 
do not address the chairman; from 
their seats they often interrupt the 
main speaker, and continue without 
any limit to the time consumed. In an 
animated discussion several may be 
talking at once. 

Speech-making seems often to take 
the place of conversation. On the 
main avenida, which is usually crowd- 
ed, at almost any time men may be 
seen on the sidewalk or in the street, 
gesticulating eagerly as they harangue 
one or more patient but not always in- 
terested hearers. 

It is not difficult to distinguish two 
streams of influence: European and 
American. On the literary and artis- 
tic side, European, especially French, 
influence is prominent. For several 
weeks there have been running two 
series of lectures in French by dis- 
tinguished visitors from France: one 
on the literature and art of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the other on modern French 
literature. These lectures are free, and 
often one must go early to get a seat. 
Every educated Brazilian is supposed 
to know French, though it is evident 
that many of the stylishly dressed 
young women powdering their noses 
and otherwise using their vanity-boxes 
have little interest in the lecture, 
which, indeed, they probably do not 
understand: dilettantism is strong here. 
A free course in Italian by a professor 
from Italy is also running, but it is 
attended mostly by persons of Italian 
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antecedents. At the Academy, which 
is composed of “high-brows,” French 
influence is most prominent. There is 
a society to which I belong called Pro- 
Arte, that is doing much for the cul- 
tural life of the city; it is composed 
almost entirely of persons of German 
blood, and many of the lectures are 
in German. Musical programs and 
other meetings dealing with art are 
open to the public gratis. Just at this 
time a Syrian from Damascus is draw- 
ing great crowds whenever he speaks; 
he is a man of amazing eloquence, and 
he speaks in beautiful Spanish. 
Classical learning receives more at- 
tention here than in the United States. 
For instance, a reference to Greek 
mythology will be readily recognized. 
There is little Greek taught, but re- 
cently a professor offered a free course 
in Greek, and a hundred and fifty 
persons appeared to join the class. 
American influence is especially 
manifest in the field of education. 
Several of the leading educators have 
studied in the United States, and they 
are most ardent advocates of American 
ideas. The lead of the United States 
is followed in the social sciences. A 
sociological society has just been or- 
ganized under American influence—it 
is possible that the Brazilian style of 
speaking and writing will be modified 
from this source. Books and magazines 
in English are widely read and quoted. 
The Brazilian likes to use many words, 
but he is beginning to show the influ- 
ence of the more concise, direct, and 
practical American manner. 
Rio de Janeiro. Joun C. GranBERY. 


FOLK MOTIVES IN ART 
To the Editors, 
Southwest Review. 
IRS: Mrs. Winifred Johnston, in 
her most interesting and instruc- 
tive article “Cow-Country Theater” 
in one of your recent numbers, has 
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reawakened the whole question of the 
function of folk-lore, which I had 
thought long since decently gone 
asleep. Her essay seizes upon some of 
the most vigorous manifestations of 
folk activity now extant and in dis- 
cussing them suggests, without expli- 
citly stating, what seems to me the true 
function of the folklorist. 

I do not wish to lock horns with the 
ballad-gatherers or the desperado- 
pickers: they do their work and do it 
to their own satisfaction and the peo- 
ple’s pleasure. What they have to say 
about their ballads and bad-men has 
a value in itself as historical and quasi- 
historical research. But perhaps it is 
not being hypercritical to point out 
that the forgotten men of the South- 
west aren’t especially interested in 
singing the ballads of Billy the Ma- 
rauder, and to insist that the writers 
have no great right to expect plaudits 
of the multitude so long as they follow 
their current methods and insist upon 
the gravity and importance of their 
current undertakings. 

Their ulterior purposes, as well as 
I can gather, are first to bring back 
into our lives dear departed customs, 
and second to provide some future 
genius with a body of literature to as- 
sist him in the preparation of the great 
regional art-piece. Such motives are 
doubtless laudable: on the one hand 
they link us culturally with our past; 
on the other they get ready regional 
lore for the genius who will produce 
the great regional epic. 

Marlowe of course read the [lied; 
Goethe heard or read legends of Dr. 
Faustus; Shakespeare knew his Holin- 
shed. It is noteworthy, however, that 
these and the other accepted inter- 
preters of folk-motives did not follow 
their sources carefully and were a bit 
lax in the matter of footnotes. Some 
seized upon folk-themes largely for 
their human content: Goethe, for ex- 
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ample, appears to have chosen Faust 
for philosophical purposes, while 
Shakespeare apparently had in mind 
the earning of an honest shilling. One 
can imagine some clerk of a preced- 
ing century—the equivalent of the 
modern folklorist—muttering on the 
banks of the Styx: “But this fellow is 
not accurate: in folio xx, verso, it will 
be seen that Dr. Faustus distinctly did 
not go to Heaven, and the veriest 
schoolboy knows he had nothing to do 
with Lord Byron.” In short, if the 
genius runs true to form, when he ap- 
pears he will probably write as he 
pleases, choose a legend that the peo- 
ple like and have kept alive on their 
own, and utterly ignore or distort the 
work of his diligent predecessors. 

In speaking of these great sectional 
writers, moreover, one may well hesi- 
tate before he commits himself too 
far. Aldous Huxley makes a shrewd 
point when he says that a national (or 
sectional) life doesn’t begin till the 
genius has taught the people who they 
are: in short, Chaucer and Shakespeare 
are English because they taught the 
English people how to be Chaucerian 
or Shakespearian. 

With regard to the other motive of 
the folk-lore groups, that of recreating 
an indigenous life, it is certainly not 
impertinent to remark that much of 
regional stimulation strikes the people 
as being esoteric and alien. They are 
satisfied with their mores and are not 
to be led to accept unfamiliar ones 
merely because their great-grandfath- 
ers liked them. Indeed, they might 
remark, “There is nothing endogenous 
about an institution that has been dead 
for a hundred years. Though it might 
have been ours in other times, it does 
not feel to be ours now.” 

It seems fairly reasonable to think 
that whatever has much of value in it 
—not value in the eyes of a thesis- 
writing student, but in those of the 
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populace—will be perpetuated, while 
those customs less gratifying will fall 
aside. If in the course of survival 
through a half-dozen generations— 
Texas has not seen so many yet—a 
certain custom undergoes evolution, it 
is no great matter for tears. Why, 
after all, should manners fail to evolve 
when everything else does? And in 
the matter of mores, is it not particu- 
larly true—according to the folklorists 
themselves—that Vox populi vox Dei? 

As I have said, Mrs. Johnston shows 
the rodeo and the Frontier Days en- 
tertainment as modern art-forms based 
on folk material, but she avoids pre- 
scribing a structural formula. Rather 
than try to impose new manners arbi- 
trarily from without as a sort of graft 
on the regional stem, she is content to 
take what the people have recalled for 
themselves as a present custom and to 
trace it back to its roots. The surviv- 
ing mode apparently has pleased the 
people—who must be served—or it 
would have failed to survive. Estd 
bueno. What could be more reasonable 
than to offer the history of a cherished 
tradition, or than to expect such a his- 
tory to have more meaning for the 
people than an artificially resurrected 
folk-way? If a rodeo pleases people, 
let them have it and tell them how it 
began; don’t try to reintroduce stage- 
coach driving as a fashionable pastime. 

This all connects with certain con- 
versations some years ago in the South- 
west Review office, when a gentleman 
from a neighboring school set forth 
his idea of producing an epic folk- 
play. There was to be no audience, all 
citizens being members of the cast. 
The stage might be a revolving one, 
the acts a series of related tableaux. 
With the play might go a great re- 
gional symphony. The idea was grand 
and inspiring, but open to the same 
objection as most other approaches to 
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folk-lore: it would have to be pushed 
upon a people not inclined to revere 
academic dogmas when they choose 
their amusements. 

From the article, I gather that in 
round-ups and rodeos the folk-drama 
idea is reaching for expression. They 
are plays of the people, arranged ac- 
cording to popular likes and prejudices 
(that is, full of action and large in 
freedom). They take place on the 
open ground in an environment that 
originally led to contests of horseman- 
ship and cattle-wrangling, with a cy- 
clorama that is historically accurate. 
Even though these sports may be in- 
accurate in detail, though there may 
be no end of anachronisms, the citi- 
zens are insistent on their games, and 
will not give them up for tableaux of 
a history they forgot after leaving 
high school. Will not making them 
conscious of the past through such 
games in the long run prove more ef- 
fectual, be more instructive — since 
they have consented to learn—and link 
them more closely with their signifi- 
cant past, than getting them to sing 
“Oh, Bury Me Not”, when they like 
better the “St. Louis Blues”? The 
Roman emperors knew their mob mind 
better than that. 
Sweetwater. 


SNAKE DANCE AT MOENKOPI 


ELOW the earth the throbbing 

pulse of drums is heard, and 
above the horizon thunder pounds in 
time with the drummers. Rain clouds 
scallop the blue edges of the sky, de- 
scending at irregular intervals in 
drenching showers, visible for miles 
across the stretch of the desert. Sud- 
denly a murmur runs through the 
crowd sprinkled over housetops and 
lining the limited edges of the plaza 
as the weird figures of the Antelope 
priests appear silently, weaving in sin- 
gle file into the square. Sinuous 
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muscles flex in ripples under slim 
torsos painted an ugly brown, and 
from faces streaked with lines of black 
and white peer eyes veiling mystery 
and religious trance. 

There is something emotionally ex- 
citing about the dramatic intensity of 
the dancers, as they begin to move 
faster and faster, brown legs striding 
viciously, cream-colored skirts swing- 
ing to the vigorous motion of perfect- 
ly controlled bodies. The rhythm of 
the drums and the low sonorous chant 
are vibrating, stirring; the torsos fan- 
tastically streaked with yucca and the 
hair matted with feathers and shells 
arouse in the onlooker a primitive 
emotion. Almost involuntarily you feel 
yourself entering into the prayer to 
the gods below for the rain that is 
sweeping about the desert on all sides 
of the mesa. 

Suddenly a Snake priest, stooping 
momentarily, reaches his hand into the 
brush-covered Aisi and draws forth a 
snake, which he puts into his mouth. 
Falling in step immediately with the 
others, he relinquishes his place be- 
fore the shrine to the one following, 
and proceeds around the square with 
the queer hopping step of the dance. 
In a moment’s time all the priests are 
dancing fervidly, their bodies brown 
waves of rhythm that ebb and flow 
with muscular action. Antelope priests, 
accompanying each dancer, soothe the 
snakes with wands of feathers, teasing 
the muscular writhing coils into limp 
bodies. Not always are they successful ; 
occasionally you see a snake glide 
through a mouth far enough to coil 
and strike. Oftener you see lips grim- 
ly tightened on the slithering bodies, 
holding them firmly between tense 
jaws. Now and then a rattler drops 
to the mud ground and writhes out 
toward the closely packed audience. 
Then the priests swoop down, tease it 
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with their feathered wands until it un- 
coils, and then bear it off to the &isi. 
Even the alien spectators find them- 
selves profoundly moved by the 
thythms of the dance. Watching the 
ceremony, the onlooker feels his pulse 
beat faster with some intangible ex- 
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citement; his spirit overflows into the 
vastness of the desert and chases, 
fleet-footed, after the rain-storms 
scattered about the horizon, and the 
dust blowing into obscurity across the 
sunset, 

Nan Asuton GLENN. 


CORRECTION 


T PAGE 27 of Volume XVIII of the Southwest Review there appeared a 
sonnet by Katherine Shepard Hayden containing two unfortunate typo- 


graphical errors. We reproduce the sonnet in its correct form: 


FROM THE CLIFFS AT PUYE 


By KatuHerine SHEPARD HaypDEN 


This is the dewy morning of the world; 


All the wide earth, the mountains, fold on fold, 


Lie azure on the pure horizon furled. 


Here, like a mellow rim of ancient gold 


Above the pines, scoured by the sun and rains, 


Far from the desert canyons and the trails 


That lead to watered valleys and the plains, 


The cliffs are set. 


Never a bird that sails 


These upper skies is more instinct with peace 


Than this forgotten bastion, where the air 


Brings the dulled sense and spirit soft release 


From cluttered weariness, till all the bare, 


Unstained magnificence of being lies 


As clear and still as earth before my eyes. 
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Norman. 
HIS is the best Western story about a horse that I have 
ever read,” wrote Owen Wister in a foreword to The 
Pinto Horse, by Charles E. Perkins, which appeared six 
years ago. I myself thought the story true to cow-horse nature 
and beautifully written. It appeared in distinguished format 
under the imprint of Wallace Hebberd, of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. Now in format equally handsome but from another pub- 
lisher comes, as a kind of companion to Pinto, The Phantom Bull. 
I do not know whether boys and girls still read the stories of 
Beautiful Joe and Black Beauty or not. In my memory they 
are enshrined as classics—classics in the tradition of English civil- 
ization, bringing man and animal into harmony and mutual un- 
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derstanding. Without having searched 
into the matter very deeply, I suppose 
that the best-written animal stories of 
modern America are those by Ernest 
Thompson Seton; and the best of these 
are built on the disharmony between 
cunning, pursuing man and an animal 
of noble instincts that eludes and out- 
wits him as long as the fictional laws 
of probability will permit. The most 
popular horse tradition of the Amer- 
ican frontier, a tradition I have treated 
of elsewhere, is of the White Mustang 
pacing away from all pursuers and be- 
yond the confines of space and time. 
“I was wrathy to kill a bear,” David 
Crockett wrote, and that remark sums 
up about all that the American fron- 
tiersmen have had to say about ani- 
mals of the wild. For a sympathetic 
play of the imagination towards ani- 
mals, at a time when the word frontier 
had not become a wornout metaphor, 
we turn to that delightful English ad- 
venturer in the West, George R. Rux- 
ton, to his equally delightful successor 
R. B. Townshend, oscillating between 
the camp-ground of “Mr. Billy the 
Kid” and a quiet home for translating 
Tacitus under the spires of Oxford, to 
the German Gerstacker—or to the 
folk-tales of native tribes killed off 
simultaneously with the animals they 
regarded as brothers. 

In The Land of Journeys Ending 
Mary Austin speculates on the vast 
stretch of time it took primitive mi- 
grants out of the cold north country 
settling in the sheltered valleys of New 
Mexico and Arizona to change their 
style of architecture from pits to more 
open structures. In her Letters from 
Texas, published exactly one hundred 
years ago, Mary Austin Holley notes 
with regret that the settlers “cut away 
every tree” from the premises of their 
houses and “substitute for these noble 
giants of the forest trees of diminutive 
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and ephemeral growth.” Despite the 
swiftness with which modern civilized 
man changes his mode of living and 
his cant phrases, he is as slow as the 
pit-house ancients of Zufi to relate 
himself harmoniously with nature. 
After having experimented long and 
expensively with the campus of the 
University of Texas, the architects 
have ended by cutting the hill of once 
delightful slopes into flat sections and 
in laying acres of cement in both per- 
pendicular and horizontal slabs to re- 
flect heat and glare. 

The American frontier passed long 
ago, but man is still at war-with a 
nature that his machinery has forced 
to yield ruinously redundant crops— 
an achievement that has got him no 
nearer harmony with it than artificially 
cooling a few restaurants so noisy with 
radios and other forms of machinery 
that no savage, however depraved his 
tastes might be, would eat in them. 

And so The Phantom Bull, which 
is the story of a maverick bull that 
ranchmen after many foilings at last 
captured, only to see him turn into the 
most lethal of all bu!l-pen ¢oros, re- 
mains true to the American tradition 
of the relationship between man and 
animal, between man and _ nature. 
Needless to say, the sympathy of the 
reader all through the story—and it is 
a story that elicits heated sympathy— 
is with the bull. To make us see and 
range with the splash-faced bull well 
called the Phantom, no art more 
graphic and deft than that of Mr. 
Perkins would have been necessary; 
but the many illustrations by Edward 
Borein add to the delightsomeness of 
the seventy folio pages making up the 
book. 


The Gold Brick, by G. T. Blud- 
worth, is so good in some places that 
one must regret its failure to hold out. 
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The realistic picture of an Arkansas 
settler’s “double-pen” house becomes 
so vivid when Yankee soldiers burn it 
down over the heads of a defenseless 
woman and her children that the effect 
is painful. One of those children was 
Rob. His experiences as a buffalo 
hunter, while not unprecedented, are 
fresh and accurate. But despite the 
fact that the narrative is said to be 
based on actual experience, some of the 
deeds performed by the girl Rob falls 
in love with strain credulity. To offset 
this strain of incident we have two 
men and one woman remaining true to 
human nature through all the rapid 
changes of fortune. Certain episodes 
are truly dramatic. 

After working a mine in Bolivia 
successfully, Rob was beat out of it 
and had to leave sixty-two gold bricks 
weighing ten pounds each buried in a 
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graveyard. That, his escape, and the 
miraculous reunion of the lovers in 
Mexico City conclude the story. G. T. 
Bludworth is a Texan who has con- 
tributed more than once to the publi- 
cations of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. 
As a sequel to his tale, a man in Fort 
Worth is raising an expedition to go 
and exhume the bricks. Look for Blud- 
worth in Bolivia. 

If almost nobody has read an old 
book which is unknown and unpro- 
curable, and it is reprinted with in- 
formation that makes the reprint more 
interesting than the original, | know 
no reason why such a book should not 
be reviewed as new. Such is Scout 
and Ranger, by James Pike, reprinted 
from the edition of 1865 with an in- 
troduction and notes by Carl L. Can- 
non, who atoned for his birth in Kan- 
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sas by becoming a newspaper reporter 
in Texas and who is now chief of the 
accessions division of the Yale Uni- 
versity Library and general editor of 
the “Narratives of the Trans-Mississ- 
ippi Frontier” being issued by the 
Princeton University Press. Scout and 
Ranger is one of four of the “Narra- 
tives” recently issued. 

“Corporal Pike” came to Texas 
with a horse-thief in 1859 and at once 
became a ranger on the northwestern 
frontier, where he had an abundance 
of opportunity to observe nature un- 
spoiled by man, come athwart such bel- 
ligerent characters as John R. Baylor, 
and fight, without always whipping, the 
Comanches. He tells a bully story to 
be ranked along with the personal nar- 
ratives of those other two vivid ranger 
chroniclers, James B. Gillett and N. 
A. Jennings. 

How reliable Pike is, is hard to 
say. The fact that his narrative gen- 
erally tallies with known facts lends 
authenticity to his personal remarks on 
those facts. But in some instances he 
apparently arrogated to himself the 
experiences of others. Thus he claims 
that soon after arriving in Texas he was 
with a company of frontiersmen who 
killed “fa famous Comanche warrior 
called Big Foot” on the San Gabriel 
River. Now seventeen years before, 
in 1842, Captain Shapely P. Ross in 
an often-described encounter not a 
great distance from the San Gabriel 
River—probably in what later became 
Bell County—killed a Comanche chief 
known as Bigfoot. About 1839 an In- 
dian known as Bigfoot, but said to 
have been a Waco, was around Austin, 
and there is support for the belief that 
Bigfoot Wallace derived his familiar 
name from him; but this Bigfoot was 
killed on the Llano in 1852. As a 
matter of fact, Bigfoots appear to 
have been as numerous as Pacing White 
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Stallions: there was one in Wisconsin, 
another in Idaho, etc.; but it does seem 
that during the ’forties and ’fifties 
there were too many already accounted 
for in Central Texas for Pike to have 
one of his own. 

Again, Pike represents himself as 
having been present at the capture of 
Cynthia Ann Parker, in December, 
1860, although he gives no date; yet 
according to his own evidence he was 
discharged from frontier service the 
preceding October. His description of 
“The Arkansas Traveler” as he per- 
sonally witnessed it played, recited, 
and danced in Arkansas sounds almost 
too good to be true; the account is 
every bit as good as the form in which 
the immortal story first appeared. How- 
ever Pike came by the details, | am 
warmly grateful that he put them all 
in, just as I am grateful that he put 
in all the details concerning a familiar 
story about being besieged by wolves. 

After Pike left Texas at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War he became a 
spy in the Union Army. His record of 
that service is not reprinted in the 
present edition, but except for col- 
lectors the excision is small loss. 





Of the three other books reissued 
along with Pike’s in the “Narratives of 
the Trans-Mississippi Frontier”, I fail 
to see why Hall J. Kelley’s dull and 
repetitive pamphlets elaborating his 
complaints at not having been recog- 
nized as the primal founder of Ore- 
gon settlement should have been pub- 
lished at all. One would expect to find 
in a book entitled Scenery of the 
Plains, Mountains and Mines, pub- 
lished by Franklin Langworthy in 
1855 after returning from California, 
unusual observations. Langworthy was 
as objective as Hall J. Kelley was 
morbidly introspective; he possessed 
a scientific mind; but, after all, he 
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did not have an eye that bores into 
things, and he adds little to common 
knowledge. For its detailed account of 
life in California before the discovery 
of gold, The Emigrant? Guide to 
Oregon and California, by Hastings, 
first printed in 1845, was altogether 
worth reissuing. These volumes are 
all ably edited and they are well 
printed and well bound. 





“Mrs. Holley’s letters are as inter- 
esting as those of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague—at least for Texans.” Soa 
lady whose opinion on such matters 
cries in the top of mine has expressed 
herself. With the pleasure which 
comes from style more than from the 
mere acquisition of knowledge I have 
just read them in Letters of an Early 
American Traveler, The second half 
of this volume is a reprint of Mrs. 
Holley’s Texas: A Series of Letters 
(1833), the first book concerning Tex- 
as to be published in the English lan- 
guage. Designed for general readers 
who wanted information on the new 
land being colonized by Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, some of these Letters are par- 
ticularly interesting for the light they 
throw on the living conditions of Ste- 
phen F. Austin’s colonists. But it is 
the personal letters of Mrs. Holley, 
now for the first time printed, that 
seem to me to be most pleasing. They 
have been gathered and arranged with 
a running commentary by Mattie Aus- 
tin Hatcher, archivist of the library of 
the University of Texas. Hence the 
volume is much more than a reprint of 
one of the rarest of Texas items. 

The personal letters are written 
from Kentucky and Louisiana as well 
as from Texas, to which Mrs. Holley 
paid several visits. She had land there, 
and also a brother. This land was to 
make them all rich sometime, and as 
the years go by and the land does not 


rise in price, it becomes a focus for 
the hopes of a woman vivacious, cul- 
tured, gallant and sensitively observant; 
but beneath all the brave sprightliness, 
whether expressed in descriptions of 
New Orleans society and music or of 
the scenery up the Brazos River, lie 


pathos and tragedy. 





The Heroes of San Jacinto, by Sam 
Houston Dixon, who was writing on 
Texas subjects fifty years ago, and 
Louis W. Kemp, who aside from his 
oil business has garnered and classi- 
fied a veritable encyclopedia of facts 
Texan, makes no claim to literature. 
It is a biographical dictionary of the 
men on the Texas side at the battle 
of San Jacinto. Here and there in it 
one runs into naked drama, as in the 
sketch of James H. Perry, who did not 
approve of Houston, and whom Hous- 
ton branded as worse than a traitor and 
Rusk defended as an honorable gen- 
tleman. And here and there among 
the facts are pictures, like that of 
Captain Jesse Billingsley, who while 
a member of the First Congress of 
Texas “wore a buckskin suit he had 
captured from an Indian and at night 
slept on a blanket spread out on the 
floor of the capitol at Columbia.” 

The friends of Louis Kemp know 
how he was forced to go to print be- 
fore he was ready. This may account 
for certain omissions. For example, the 
sketch of Major Erath contains no ref- 
erence to the interesting Memoirs he 
wrote that were published by the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 
And I don’t see why in the summary 
of Walter P. Lane’s life, the reader is 
not referred to the Adventures and 
Recollections of that highly flavored 
individual. A work such as this should 
contain references to sources and 
should inform the reader where he 
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can find more on certain outstanding 
characters. Nevertheless, as a reference 
work it is likely to be turned to as 
long as people have any interest in 
Texas history. 


Time and again writers treating of 
the Southwestern scene have been 
forced to provide their books with 
glossaries explaining Spanish words 
and phrases in common use among 
English-speaking people. That these 
terms should sometime be catalogued 
and commented on was inevitablé. The 
inevitable work has now appeared un- 
der the title of A Dictionary of Span- 
ish Terms in English (With Special 
Reference to the American Southwest), 
by Harold W. Bentley; it was his doc- 


good, but there are various writers not 
considered from whom Mr. Bentley 
might have drawn other words. Fur- 
thermore, some of the Spanish words 
included can hardly be said to have 
passed into common use in the South- 
west. The fact that a writer uses a 
Spanish word in an English text does 
not prove that it has been adopted by 
a region. I have noted certain limi- 
tations; | wish to commend the long 
introductory discussion of geograph- 
ical, historical, and literary back- 
grounds; the detailed treatment of 
many individual words; and the well- 
arranged collection of Spanish place- 
names in the United States. I hope 
that Mr. Bentley will continue his 
work until the dictionary is as nearly 


tor’s thesis. So far as it goes, it is complete as he can make it. As Doc- 
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tor Holmes said of the English dic- 
tionary, it makes interesting reading. 





New Mexico History and Cwwics, 
by Lansing B. Bloom and Thomas C. 
Donnelly, was designed for a text- 
book. Text-books are not supposed to 
be noticed by literary journals, but the 
historical section of this volume is 
written with more freedom than any 
premeditated text I recall having 
looked into, and gives such a clear 
and human account of the Spanish pe- 
riod of New Mexican history that it 
deserves attention. A warm sympathy 
for both the Mexican and Indian ele- 
ments of the region infuses the well- 
patterned and connected narrative. 
And the book is provided with a glos- 
sary of “foreign”—almost entirely 
Spanish—words. 





Oklahoma Place Names, a handy 
and attractive little book that sells for 
a handy dollar—the only price at 
which any book will sell much these 
days—is by a veteran geologist named 
Charles N. Gould. I know from a 
letter that he wrote me once how well 
Mr. Gould can tell a story, and | wish 
that he had turned himself loose as a 
story-teller in treating of the names 
of the state he has explored so thor- 
oughly. Many of them are bound up 
in anecdotes. The names of Okla- 
homa fall into four divisions linguisti- 
cally: Indian, English, French, and 
Spanish. The last are inconsequential 
compared with the Spanish names of 
Texas, New Mexico, and other South- 
western states. The French names are 
probably the most amusing, Sans Bois 
having been transmuted into Sambo, 
etc. Palo Duro is not Aackberry, as 
Mr. Gould states, and a good deal more 
could be written on Cimarron. I miss 
Hell-and-Guns Creek and Cut-Throat 
Gap with their attendant stories.. For 
the origin of the name of Starvation 
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Creek, which the author wonders 
about, I refer him to an article pub- 
lished by the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
back in 1927; that article has Pie Flat, 
Wagon Sheet Draw, and various other 
homely names of Oklahoma accounted 
for. But a book is to be judged by 
what is in it; this has in it a deal of 
information arranged in a logical but 
not a stereotyped form. As all such 
books should be, it is provided with a 
complete index. 


IMAGINATIVE HISTORY 
By Mary Austin 


Rio Granve, 4y Harvey Fergusson. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


_ in New Mexico who have 
been watching Harvey Fergusson 
with the expectation that he would 
eventually produce a book on New 
Mexico which would give occasion for 
his native state to be proud of him can 
draw a deep breath of conviction. Rio 
Grande is that book. It is not only 
pleasantly descriptive of the region so 
named, but is historically informative 
of how it came to be what it now is, 
and profoundly prophetic. It begins 
with the river, “not at all friendly to 
men—a hard river to bridge and a 
dangerous one to ford. . . . For hun- 
dreds of miles it growls along the bot- 
toms of chasms where it can hardly be 
reached, much less used for any hu- 
man purpose .. . but for several hun- 
dred miles has a broad flat valley where 
crops have been grown for perhaps a 
thousand years . . . the chief granary 
of a region two thousand miles wide.” 
So Mr. Fergusson draws it between 
high snowy peaks, yellow sand hills, and 
“mountains that float upon the horizon 
light and lovely as a cloud,” between 
tall pueblos, little Spanish villages, 
smart modern towns, and bare, unin- 
habited places. 

The author is at his best in de- 
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scribing briefly and explicitly the 
leisurely Indian life that went on in 
the rich sacred pueblos, and the dra- 
matic coming of the Spaniards which 
culminated at the end of the sixteenth 
century in their appearance as conquer- 
ors. The Indians endured these con- 
querors nearly a hundred years before 
they rose against them, and in another 
twelve years succumbed to reconquest. 

The conquest, however, was by no 
means complete. Although a junta was 
held among the conquering priests to 
decide whether the Pueblefios should 
be allowed to paint their faces, they 
are still painting their faces. A few 
years ago the American Indian Bureau 
decided that they could no longer hold 
their pagan dances, but the dances stil] 
go on. 

There followed years in which the 
Indians and Spaniards were being pro- 
foundly conditioned by the land and 
the clash of alien cultures, yet all the 
while were tending to form a homo- 
geneous group. Mexican Indians came 
in with the conquistadores, soldiers 
whose time expired married Indian 
maidens and received allotments of 
land, the Pueblo country was gradu- 
ally encircled with aggressive tribes 
of fiercer, more warlike cultures; slow- 
ly from the north and east trappers and 
prospectors seeped into the islanded 
groups of Spanish settlers. In describ- 
ing the coming of the Mountain Men, 
Mr. Fergusson is most at home; he 
really lets himself go so that the reader 
tastes the romantic, fresh flavor the 
land hed for men like Josiah Gregg, 
James Ohio Pattie, and Kit Carson. 
Trade expeditions began to find their 
way across the rolling prairies. In the 
author’s description of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, during which 
the Spanish empire in the New World 
fell to pieces, we begin to touch some- 
thing of the life that Mr. Fergusson 
fell heir to. He gives us an unforget- 
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table picture of Manuel Armijo, a 
representative of the Spanish native 
type which began to prevail along the 
Rio Grande, with an Indian strain be- 
ginning to show above the Spanish 
blood, in conflict with the true Spanish 
tvpe as represented by Don Francisco 
Chaves. It was into this struggle that 
the Americans precipitated themselves; 
and it is in dealing with this period 
that we appreciate the advantages of 
having an account written by one who 
was born to the tradition he dea!s with. 

The reader unfamiliar with that 
tradition will enjoy Mr. Fergusson’s 
account of Padre Martinez of Taos, 
the most explicit and complete that 
has been written, and of the coming 
of the newly appointed Vicar Apos- 
tolic, the Reverend John B. Lamy. 
Mr. Fergusson gives a less appealing 
account of Lamy than Miss Cather 
does in Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, but unquestionably a more 
realistic one. The bitterest strife arose 
between Lamy and Padre Martinez 
over the large and patently acknowl- 
edged family of the Padre. The 
Padre, being suspended, built a church 
of his own, and his family filled it. 
Denied communication through the 
Church, he kept it up in his own 
church and died in the full odor of 
piety. One is glad to have this incident 
treated so factually and in such detail. 

There is a chapter on the cattle in- 
vasion, and a brief notice of mining 
interests. Finally Mr. Fergusson treats 
of the latest invasion of the working 
artists, writers and painters. Mr. Fer- 
gusson sees this frankly as an advan- 
tage, sees them drawn here by a “felt 
afinity for the rich primitive back- 
ground,” and sees them not only mak- 
ing common cause with the Indians and 
the Spanish, but making a genuine and 
fruitful contact with the common- 
wealth in general. The artists have be- 
come a part of society, have quickened 
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the community life and produced a 
visible and physical effect upon it. 
Altogether, the book presents that in- 
vigorating and enlivening aspect that 
one discovers in the life here. It is 
fresh, interesting, and direct, perhaps 
the livest regional study that has yet 
appeared in America. It omits no cues, 
misses nothing important, and distorts 
nothing: a thoroughly creditable piece 
of work. 


SOUTHWESTERN ANTHOLOGY 


AMERICA IN THE SouTHwEsT, A Re- 
gional Anthology, edited by Thomas 
M. Pearce amd Telfair Hendon. The 
University Press, Albuquerque. 


R. Pearce and Mr. Hendon, of 

the English Department of the 
University of New Mexico, have pre- 
pared an anthology of Southwestern 
literature. To the people of this sec- 
tion, there is nothing so startling about 
that, but remembering the curling lip 
of the East, one must call these edi- 
tors brave. It is easy to imagine some 
critic writing that there are not above 
a half-dozen good writers in the col- 
lection and adding that they all be- 
long to other sections anyway. Sec- 
tions are always striving for possession 
of writers and jumping the claims of 
other sections, but it ought to be a 
fairly acceptable statement that one’s 
region is the place he understands, 
and from understanding has learned to 
live in. It should not matter, there- 
fore, where Mrs. Austin, Miss Cather, 
Mr. Applegate, and Mr. Lummis were 
born. If they have lived in the South- 
west long enough and studied it suf- 
ficiently to write well of it, they have 
done more than their neighbors who 
have lived in the land since birth. 
Even so, there are a number of authors 
in the anthology native to the region— 


Mr. Dobie and Mr. Vestal, for in- 
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stance—who have stormed the gates of 
New York. 

The anthologists set themselves the 
task of answering, through their col- 
lected writers, three questions: “What 
is the Southwest?”, “Where is the 
Southwest?”, and “Who is the South- 
west?”. In fact, however, these are 
rhetorical demands, for when one has 
finished the volume he is uncertain of 
the answer. I hardly think the anthol- 
ogists would attempt to reply precisely, 
and very surely if one catechized the 
included writers, the answers would 
agree only in diversity. 

The location of the Southwest is 
still unsure. It can hardly be given in 
terms of rivers and mountain ranges, 
since the collected authors include 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Southern California. If one 
is governed by history, there is but 
little similarity between Texas and 
New Mexico in general. Some parts 
of Texas would have to be associated 
with Louisiana, others with Oklahoma, 
and the rest with New Mexico. But a 
part of New Mexico belongs in the 
same tradition as some parts of Colo- 
rado. If it becomes a question of 
topography, the delimitation is not 
simpler. 

Mr. Dobie and Mr. Vestal probably 
reach about as explicit answers as one 
can find when they state that the 
Southwest was the land of the Man- 
on-Horseback. This seems to express 
about as clearly as possible one of the 
fundamental traditions of all the states 
that seem to belong in the region. But 
as one reads through the volume, he 
expands this statement slightly: the 
Southwest was also notable as being the 
land of the Man-under-Arms and per- 
haps the land of Not-Many-Ladies. 
But, and this is noteworthy, all this 
defines only something past. 

To summarize briefly the antholo- 
gists’ answer to “What is the South- 
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west?”’, it is according to Dr. Hewett 
and Mr. Alexander, archzology; to 
Mr. Branch, Texas cattle and cowboys; 
to Mr. Applegate, Spanish-Colonial 
art. The editors of the Southwest Re- 
view answer with a symposium. Prob- 
ably, as Professor Guérard wrote in 
that symposium, the Southwest is a 
mosaic. To deal more justly, one gath- 
ers that this region is a country rich in 
al] that it takes to make a person have 
thoughts and feelings that are new 
only because they have so long been 
forgot. What is important is not so 
much the study a” sich of Spanish 
architecture or Indian ruins as the re- 
turning—through this study, it may 
be—to simplest and purest patterns of 
living. 

The people of the Southwest are 
presented in a series of stories and 
sketches which are in themselves ex- 
cellent and in their implications cor- 
rect. They are hidalgos, priests, peons, 
soldiers, cowboys, Indians, and all the 
other figures of the frontier and of 
what was before there was a frontier. 
Selections from Mr. Horgan’s “Royal 
City” alone establish a definite and 
clear sequence of the personalities that 
have gone into Santa Fé. The sole ob- 
jection one finds to this section—and 
it is partly nullified by biographical 
notes on the writers—is that the an- 
thologists, or perhaps the writers, give 
little idea of the present inhabitants. 
Apparently the Southwestern authors 
have failed to collect very much about 
the traders, squatters, small merchants, 
the Men-in-the-Road, who have come 
to the region and made possible the 
accessories of comfortable life for the 
artists; or at least the anthologists have 
neglected such material if it exists. 
No doubt these small people lack the 
glamor and the significance of the 
hard-riding sodality, but they deserve 
at least a notice. And there should be 
for the exploring writer something 
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good in hunting down the legends of 
such neglected figures as the old-time 
bar-tender, who certainly was not in- 
significant in the region. 

Yet the objections one can find are 
largely trivial. What outweighs any 
adverse criticism is that students are 
to be taught their own land. This 
seems to me more significant than the 
fact that in 1933 regional anthologists 
can gather a volume of stories and 
essays capable of standing on its merit. 
It may be that sometime the traditions 
of the Southwest will enter the uncon- 
scious of the people of this section. 
Then, if they write or create, this fu- 
ture generation may not be satisfied 
with painting, poetry, music not fa- 
miliar to them. This dissatisfaction, 
plus the ability to make things—which 
after all may be lacking, as Mrs. Aus- 
tin points out—will produce some- 
thing real and valuable. 

But even if the effect of this an- 
thology is only to convert early college 
courses in English into something with 
a more or less personal meaning, it will 
have done more than a great many 
teachers and texts have achieved so far. 
And at least one can hope that stu- 
dents so trained will be a little more 
receptive toward their own prophets. 

Joun Cuapman. 


THE KANSAS FRONTIER 


Wivp Bit anv His Era, 4y William 
E. Connelley. The Press of the 
Pioneers, New York. 


O PERIOD of Western history 

has been quite so epoch-making, 

and at the same time quite so colorful, 
as the twenty years from 1865 to 
1885. It was during this period that 
certain movements were put under way 
which were destined to introduce 
civilization. Wars against the Indians 
until they would go on reservations 


prepared for them by the Federal gov- 
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ernment, the white hunters’ destruc- 
tion of the great herds of buffalo, 
the building of railways and the rise 
of boom towns along each line, the 
emergence of the range cattle indus- 
try, and the rapid expansion of the 
farming area—all conspired to trans- 
form the frontier into an industrious 
center of civilization. In a period of 
less than fifty years the change was 
completed. To dramatize this event- 
ful and romantic period would be to 
use a heterogeneous array of charac- 
ters, such as savage Indians, frontiers- 
men, soldiers, traders, bullwhackers, 
cowboys, outlaws, peace-officers, town- 
builders, and farmers. 

The late William E. Connelley, 
ably assisted by his daughter Edith 
Connelley Clift, has very well per- 
formed such a task for that part of the 
Western frontier centering about Kan- 
sas. In his volume, Wild Bill and His 
Era, the outlaw days of Dodge City, 
Ellsworth, Abilene, and Wichita are 
re-lived; and in the center of the 
stage “Wild Bill”, or James Butler 
Hickok, plays the part of the leading 
character. Indeed, one criticism which 
might be made of the book is that he 
is made to play his part too well. On 
page 116, for example, he is sent from 
Fort Lyon to Fort Cobb with dis- 
patches for General P. H. Sheridan. 
In some mysterious way the Indians 
learned of his contemplated journey 
and sought to kill him. A band of 
killers were sent after him, but they 
did not succeed in their mission. Be- 
fore arriving at the muddy waters of 
the Arkansas, he had killed eight of 
his pursuers, and put the others to rout. 
Then again, he is pictured as the wise 
counselor of an erring lad who sought 
to take the jack-pot in a card game by 
forcing his opponents to throw up 
their hands. “Wild Bill” is supposed 
to have said to him, “Come back here, 
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son, and listen to me,” and he then 
proceeded to give him a moral lecture. 
The historian will naturally wonder if 
an amanuensis were present to take 
down the advice of our hero. In an- 
other connection, on page 149, a cow- 
boy is arbitrarily placed by the writer 
in an embarrassing role when he enters 
a dance-hall clad only, it would seem, 

“in his sombrero, spurs, and pistols.” 
Notwithstanding its minor faults, 
the book is a contribution to Western 
Americana. Its format is pleasing; it 
consists of 229 pages, with twelve il- 
lustrations, chapter citations, and a 
fair index. It also contains an intro- 

duction by Charles Moreau Harger. 
C. C. Risrer. 


A LOUISIANA SOLDIER 
By Joun S. Mayriecp 


BEAUREGARD, THE Great CREOLE, 
by Hamilton Basso. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


UCH credit is due Hamilton 

Basso for producing in an ad- 
mirable manner the first biography of 
that intensely romantic yet neglected 
fighter of the Confederacy, General 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard of 
New Orleans. Beauregard, the Great 
Creole establishes this extraordinary 
person in proper historical relation to 
his time and country, a task accom- 
plished, it is true, in a style somewhat 
idealized and flowing, but sufficiently 
exact to be authoritative and just, and 
immensely entertaining throughout. It 
appears that this work will not soon be 
superseded and that further exploita- 
tion of this particular field is closed to 
future biographers. 

Educated solely for a_ military 
career, Beauregard was trained only 
for mass organization, army maneu- 
vers, engineering projects, methods of 
attack and defence, and war-time strat- 
egy. Consequently, at the close of the 
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war he found himself unprepared to 
meet the exigencies of private life. 
The picture of the defeated, poverty- 
stricken general, whose name at one 
time echoed throughout the Confed- 
eracy, seeking positions in foreign 
countries where he might utilize his 
knowledge of military technique, only 
to be thwarted on all sides, is one of 
the most pathetic in the whole volume. 
Finally, in order to gain a livelihood, 
he was forced against his pride to ac- 
cept a place with the infamous Louisi- 
ana lottery. 

Beauregard was not a great man, as 
Mr. Basso distinctly points out, but he 
was one who, had he been given the 
full authority of his commission as 
general and earnest codperation from 
the Confederate civil authorities, would 
certainly have done no worse for the 
Lost Cause than did Jefferson Davis. 

The controversy between Davis and 
Beauregard which raged throughout 
the war centered around the strategy to 
be followed by the Confederate forces. 

On the basis of a single accomplish- 
ment during the war with Mexico, 
Davis had built up a reputation as a 
soldier. This, with the passage of 
time, had become exaggerated and dis- 
torted, and Davis, constantly reminded 
by his admirers of his heroic act, be- 
gan to look upon himself as a great 
military genius. He wanted to become 
Commander-in-Chief of the Confed- 
erate Armies, as he admitted in his 
memoirs, and when he was elected 
President instead, according to his 
wife’s account, he received the news 
“like a blow.” This, however, did not 
deter him from attempting to guide 
the ship of state with one hand and to 
manipulate the armies in the field with 
the other. Davis stood firmly for de- 
fensive warfare and outlined a pro- 
gram that called for the defence of 
all points of the Confederacy. 


Beauregard contended that such 
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plans were ineffectual and timid, in 
fact an open invitation to disaster, and 
that the vastness of the territory, run- 
ning sixteen hundred miles from the 
Potomac to the Mexican border, made 
any successful execution of them im- 
possible. He proposed that Davis’s pro- 
gram be abandoned and that immedi- 
ate attacks be made by the united 
Confederate armies in concentrated 
areas. This proposal drew the wrath 
of the Confederate President, who had 
the “unfortunate habit of considering 
suggestions and advice as criticism.” 
Davis could not condone the imperti- 
nence and directness with which the 
New Orleans Creole made suggestions 
about the conduct of the war, and al- 
though the South hailed Beauregard 
as a hero after Sumter, and again after 
Manassas, Davis treated him with a bit- 
ter disregard that would have forced a 
less persistent Confederate soldier into 
private life. 

The error of Manassas, the failure 
to follow the defeated Federal army 
into Washington, was made in con- 
formity with Davis’s plan, not Beau- 
regard’s. From then on the two men 
hated each other, and were open and 
avowed enemies. Davis continued to 
direct the Confederate armies from 
his presidential quarters in Richmond. 

In spite of this interference, Beau- 
regard continued as best he could un- 
der the circumstances, and planned to 
achieve additional victories for his 
army and new laurels for himself. 
Fach time he was denied the ulti- 
mate success of his endeavors by the 
hatred emanating from the Confeder- 
ate capital. So lamentable does Mr. 
Basso think this friction between the 
two leaders that he seems almost in- 
clined to count it as one of the rea- 
sons for the failure of the Southern 
cause. 

In addition to being a volume which 
might open the way to renewed specu- 
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lations regarding the Beauregard and 
Davis controversy, this book may be 
considered as a valuable contribution to 
Civil-War literature, and a splendid 
biography of a man who was “de- 
termined to send his name, like the 
blare of a trumpet, down the whirling 
cycles of time,” only to be regarded 
by posterity as “a lost soldier in a lost 


cause.” 


A POET ON POETRY 


By CrLeantH Brooks 


Tue Name anv Nature or Poetry, 
by A. E. Housman. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


OUSMAN’S reputation as a poet, 

the charm of a graceful style, 
and Housman’s modesty prepare the 
reader for a volume distinguished above 
other “books on poetry”. And the 
volume is distinguished, but the dis- 
tinction resides in the qualities indi- 
cated—in the charm and modesty of 
the style of presentation. It does not 
carry over into the content. 

It is perhaps not ungenerous, there- 
fore, to point out that Housman’s dep- 
recation of himself as an authority on 
poetry, though genuine and ingenuous, 
is in order. For the serious student of 
poetry will hardly find here any new 
or significant statement about the na- 
ture of poetry. 

“A year or two ago,” Housman re- 
lates, “in common with others, I re- 
ceived from America a request that I 
should define poetry. I replied that I 
could no more define poetry than a 
terrier can define a rat, but that I 
thought we both recognized the ob- 
ject by the symptoms which it pro- 
vokes in us.” But the symptoms pro- 
voked in Housman indicate a rather 
precise and definite conception of 
poetry after all, and one ventures to 
add, a perhaps limited conception. The 
limitations are those of the nineteenth 
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century, and the work as a whole rep- 
resents a crystallization of the nine- 
teenth-century view. 

Consider, for example, the judg- 
ments on the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. They are in essence 
the judgments of Hazlitt and Matthew 
Arnold: e.g., “Satire, controversy, and 
burlesque, to which the eighteenth 
century was drawn by the character of 
its genius, and in which its achieve- 
ment was unrivalled, are forms of art 
in which high poetry is not at home,” 
or, “Simile and metaphor, things in- 
essential to poetry, were their [the 
Jacobean poets’] great engrossing pre- 
occupation, and were prized the more 
in proportion as they were further 
fetched.” 

So it is with the relation of intellect 
to poetry. Housman’s statements do 
not go beyond those of the nineteenth 
century, but Housman is here em- 
phatic, and even dogmatic. And here 
he can afford dogmatism even less than 
could the nineteenth century. “Mean- 
ing is of the intellect, poetry is not,” 
Housman asseverates. Now it is true 
that in poetry feeling is all-important, 
and meaning as an ultimate end is not. 
But the play of the intellect in so far 
as it determines feeling is most im- 
portant. Housman underestimates the 
place of intellect in poetry, and re- 
peats the nineteenth-century confusion 
on this point. He implies, for example, 
that too much emphasis on intellect 
was responsible for the failure of 
poetry in the eighteenth century. But 
Shakespeare’s mature style demands 
more mental agility on the part of the 
reader than does Pope’s. Shakespeare 
is in this sense, then, an intellectual 
poet as Pope is not. The “Reason” of 
the eighteenth century was largely 
after-thought operating in the service 
of a strict decorum; that is, not in- 
tellectual at all but something quite 
arbitrary and conventional. 

Housman does not clarify the con- 
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fusion when he remarks of the witty 
conceits of the early seventeenth-century 
poets that “such pleasure as they give 
is purely intellectual and is intellectu- 
ally frivolous.” For if their poetry is 
intellectual poetry and a failure, it 
fails from too scanty an observation of 
decorum rather than—like that of the 
eighteenth century—from too much. 
Housman’s view of wit is inadequate, 
and does an injustice to his own poetry. 
One of Housman’s finest touches, for 
example, occurs in the first poem of A 
Shropshire Lad where, after praising 
the soldiers who have helped God save 
the Queen, he writes: 

To skies that knit their heartstrings right, 

To fields that bred them brave, 


The saviours come not home to-night; 
Themselves they could not save. 


The ironical application of the scrip- 
tural passage to a radically different 
context must be classified under the 
heading of wit, and here it is not “in- 
tellectually frivolous’’. 


It is no condemnation, of course, 
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that Housman is conservative and 
orthodox. But the question of the 
validity of intellectual poetry has been 
raised in our time, not least in the 
work of other Cambridge critics—I. A. 
Richards and F. R. Leavis, to mention 
only two. Moreover, Housman indi- 
cates in more than one place that he 
is aware of this attempted revaluation. 
One could wish for, therefore, from 
the pen of a very fine modern poet, a 
discussion of poetry in the light of 
these latest reassessments. But Hous- 
man’s book is not such a defense of 
past critical principles; in so far as it 
deals with the issues at all, it is merely 
a reaffirmation of critical faith. 

If this lack makes the book disap- 
pointing, it does not, however, destroy 
its charm. One is always grateful for 
good talk about poetry. One is doubly 
grateful when it comes with the war- 
rant of an acquaintance with poetry as 
intimate as Housman’s is and with the 
warrant of a poetic achievement as 
high as his Last Poems and his Shrop- 
shire Lad. 
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